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COMMENT 


Tue campaign for decent government in the State of New 
York may have been a little late in getting under way, but it 
has begun with a rush, and is now in inspiring swing, with all 
the auspices favorable to the triumphant election of CHARLES 
k. Hucurs. Beginning with his speech of acceptance on 
Wednesday, October 3, in which he proclaimed the one vital, 
paramount issue before the voters of the State, Mr. Hucues 
has made a series of addresses, each more vigorous and pointed 
than the preceding, coming down finally to a definite and 
shattering arraigninent of W. R. Hearst, considered in his 
double capacity of worthless public servant and defamatory 
editor. It is, in truth, a question of persons as well as prin- 
ciples that we must face. It was fitting, indeed, that by way 
of preface the principles should be stated. It is true, as Mr. 
[fvaues declared in his speech of acceptance, that the supreme 
issue in this campaign is not the Republican record. It is 
not an issue of Republican ideas or of Democratic ideas. It 
is not a partisan issue at all; it is the fundamental, burning 
issue of decent government. That is the issue and no other— 
an issue which was bound to array, and has arrayed, on one 
side all lovers of truth, sobriety, and honest reform, be they 
Republicans, Democrats, or independents. What is there ar- 
rayed upon the other? Nothing but a disgraceful “ combine ” 
of sham Democrats and counterfeit reformers; of calumny 
and corruption; of gammon and graft. As Mr. HuGues 
aptly termed it, the Hkrarst-Murruy combination is a 
masquerade—an “ Independence League ” whose independence 
lias been betrayed, and a so-called but spurious Democratic 
party which, by its brutal betrayal of the rights of delegates to 
the Buffalo convention, violated every principle of democratic 
government. 

The revolting absurdity of the Hearst newspapers 
professing to describe the parties of the Herarst-Murpny 
conspiracy as “Jeffersonian Democrats” and “ Lincoln 
Republicans” was punctured by the application of a few 
simple tests in Mr. Huaurs’s speech of acceptance. If you 
want to know, he said, what kind of a government New York 
would have should Hrarst and his accomplices prove suc- 
cessful, you need only look at the Buffalo convention, on the 
record of which were branded their motives and their methods. 
Thus you may test the sincerity of their pretence of in- 
dependence by their brazen efforts to procure the Democratic 
nomination: the sincerity of Hearst’s denunciation of bosses 
by his deal with the chief boss whom, he has depicted in 
stripes; the sincerity of Hrarst’s appeal to American ideals 
by the shamelessly tyrannical acts of his fellow conspirators 
at Buffalo; the sincerity of his attacks on the use of money 
in politics by ‘his own prodigal use of money for his own 
political purposes; and, finally, the sincerity of his devotion 
to the interests of the people by his daily efforts to foment 


disorder, inflame passion, and exploit ignorance in the interest 
of his own selfish ambition. 
We have said that Hearst has given the citizens of New 
York two opportunities of measuring his qualifications for 
the office which he asks them to give him. He has been a pub- 
lic servant; he has been, and is, an editor. He has represented 
a New York city constituency in the Fifty-eighth and in the 
Fifty-ninth Congresses. During the tenaney of that post 
the precise number of times on which he has been recorded 
as present and voting is known, and we challenge contradiction 
when we say that a more disgraceful exhibition of neglect 


‘of duty has never been brought home to the occupant of a 


Federal office. Wantonly and defiantly faithless as a Repre- 
sentative, what a face of brass must he possess to present him- 
self for Governor! He well knows that his official record in 
Congress condemns him and discredits him. It must be, then, 
solely as the ostensible editor. of widely circulated newspapers 
that he has the assurance to request the suffrages of self+ 
respecting citizens. Let us see what kind of an editor he is; 
how the newspapers he owns are conducted; whether, they 
merit praise or execration. Those are questions which Mr. 
Huaues took up on Friday, October 5, in speeches delivered 
in Carnegie Hall and to the University Republican Club of 
Columbia College. He reminded his hearers in Carnegie Hall 
that the fundamental safeguard of the New York community, 
as of every community, is not its constitution and its laws, 
but the existence of a sound and intelligent public opinion. 
It is true that the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
but only when the voice is dominated by reason and by con- 
science. The man, therefore, who, as the owner of newspapers, 
would corrupt public opinion is the most dangerous enemy of 
the State. We may talk about the perils incident to the con- 
centration of wealth, about the perils flowing from a dis- 
regard of fiduciary responsibility, about abuses of privilege, 
about exploiting the government for private advantage; but 
all of these menaces, great as they are, are nothing compared 
with a deliberate, persistent, artful, purchased endeavor to 
pervert and vitiate the public judgment. Why? Because 
upon that judgment we must all of us rely in a self-governing 
community for the conservation of everything we prize and 
for all the progress for which we hope. 


The Hearst newspapers have a great deal to say about Jrr- 
FERSON and his high appreciation of the public press. Mr. 
Hucues suggested in Carnegie Hall that they must have 
omitted to note and digest some of the principles laid down 
by JEFFERSON with reference to the duty.of an editor. JEF- 
FERSON, it seems, began by saying that, with editors as with 
other people, reformation, like charity, should begin at home. 
He thought that a well-meaning editor should begin reforma- 
tion by dividing his paper into four chapters, headed, re- 
spectively, truth, probability, possibilities, and lies. For ob- 
vious reasons the first chapter would be short, and the second 
would be like unto it, for it would contain only what, after 
a mature and candid review of all the facts in a given ease, 
an editor’s judgment should conclude would probably prove 
true. The third and fourth chapters, if printed at all, would 
abviously be intended for readers who would rather have lies 
for their money than so much blank paper. It is plain enough 
that JEFFERSON preferred blank paper. for he went on to say 
that the editor he had in mind would set his face against 
the demoralizing practice of feeding the public mind habitual- 
ly on slander. Even in his time, though he was far from fore- 
seeing the Hrarst newspapers, JEFFERSON had cause enough 
to complain that defamation was becoming a necessary of 
life, and that even those who did not believe the abomina- 
tions had contracted the habit of reading’ them with com- 
placency, instead of with the indignation which they should 
arouse in an upright mind. Such were the real newspaper 
notions of JEFFERSON, whom Hearst is fond of quoting, as 
the devil quotes Scripture, for his purpose. Mr. Hu«wues is 
justified in declaring that when we compare JEFFERSON’S con- 
ception of a newspaper. with Hrarst’s realization of it, we 
may well say with Lrncotn that it is no child’s*play to save 
the principles of: Jerrerson from total overthrow in this 
country. 


How Mr. Huaues himself thinks a newspaper ought 
to be conducted is defined in a few words, and his ideal 
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may be said to have been embodied in his method of cross- 
examination during the life-insurance investigation. As 
against reckless and rancorous vilification, he would set fair 
and sober criticism. As against indiscriminate attacks upon 
all corporate organizations, he would set a serious and deter- 
mined attempt to detect abuses where they are committed, and 
to apply to them a remedy. As against wholesale censure, 
implicating the innocent and the guilty alike, he would set 
on the one hand the condign reprobation that the guilty man 
deserves, and on the other hand the praise merited by the 
worthy citizen, the honorable business man, and the efficient 
official—a praise which is just as important for the main- 
tenance of right standards of conduct as is denunciation of 
him who is faithless, and punishment of him who is corrupt. 

. In the same speech Mr. Hucues pointed out that there are 
two dangerous classes in every large Americar community. 
Passing over the perpetrators of vulgar crimes, who can be 
dealt with satisfactorily by the existing machinery of justice, 
we find brought into ugly notoriety men who have treated 
privilege not as a duty imposed upon them as trustees, but as 
an opportunity for spoliation, men who are keener to subserve 
their private interest when it conflicts with the public interest 
than: they are to uphold the public rights. That such men 
exist was demonstrated by the painful disclosures of last year, 
and they who had abused public trusts were justly subjected 
to the harsh consequences of public indignation. There is 
another no less dangerous class of evil-doers whom the voters 
must deal avith on November 6. We refer to the men who 
irom the basest motives would turn the public indignation 
against the offenders just described to their own personal and 
political profit. We refer to the men who, instead of being 
saddened by the iniquities revealed last year, and who, instead 
of being rendered cautious about doing a single innocent man 
injustice by a reckless extension of their reprobation, seem 
1o revel in the distortion and exaggeration of evil. We refer 
to the men who are trying every day through the columns 
and the cartoons of the Hearst newspapers to make capital 
eut of the community’s misfortunes, and to take the most 
despicable tithe of graft out of our righteous discontent, our 
just uneasiness, and our wholesome desire to make things 
better than they are. It is ineredible that the common sense 
of an American community will trust men who can see noth- 
ing in the agitation of the public conscience but an opportunity 
of sordid self-advancement to reform our State administration 
or revise our law. 





Speaking in much the same véin on the same. day 
to the students of Columbia University, Mr. Hucues said 
that the imminent danger to be combated next election 
day was the systematic attempt to give the widest possible 
currency to defamation, to pull down everything that is of 
good repute, and to make the plain people believe that every- 
thing extant is evil, and that nobody can be trusted with the 
work of reform except a man who is notoriously striving to 
make of the public discontent an elevator of himself to office. 
What, in truth, reduced to its lowest terms, is the assumption 
that constitutes the sole ammunition of the Hearst campaign? 
It is the monstrous assumption that all the law-abiding and 
God-fearing members of the American community, who have 
hitherto been held in honor, are hypocrites and criminals, and 
that the one man in the State of New York deserving of re- 
speet and confidence is this fellow Hearst, who .as a public 
servant has been tried and east out as worthless, and who, 
as an editor, is a venomous traducer of virtues he never pos- 
sessed, and an incendiary who has, or ought to have, upon 
his conscience the crime of a dastardly assassination. 


It was in his Prospect Hall speech, delivered in Brooklyn 
on the evening of Saturday, October 6, that Mr. Hucues 
got down to personalities, as it was inevitable that he should 
do, in a campaign that must hinge in the end on the offensive 
personality of his opponent. Mr. Huaues justly characterized 
Hearst’s attempt, in his ostensible capacity of editor, to hold 
up all corporations to execration, and to insinuate that if he 
were elected Governor he would annihilate them all, as an at- 
tempt to fool the people, just as he has tried to fool them with 
his talk about “ independence ” and his pretended abhorrence 
ef “bosses ” and “ deals.” Nobody knows better than Hearst, 


because he is a corporation man himself, that corporations 
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are essential to the industrial life of the twentieth century, 
and that we can no more abolish corporations and go back 
to ordinary partnerships than we could abolish railways and 
zo back to stage-coaches. The great businesses of railway and 
steamboat transportation, of telegraph and telephone com- 
munication, of life and fire msurance and of banking, must, 
at the present stage of their development, be conducted by 
corporations, or not conducted at all. The irresistible tendency 
is for every kind of business to be incorporated. Grocers, 
butchers, printers, even retail shopkeepers, are tending to com- 
bine in corporations. Why? Because the facilities for trans- 
acting and extending business are incomparably greater than 
can be afforded by the laws and customs governing ordinary 
partnerships. The most implacable enemy of the abuses of 
the corporation must, when he turns a candid eye upon its 
uses, which infinitely outweigh its shortcomings, say of it 
what Vouraire said of God, that if He did not exist to-day, 
it would be necessary to invent Him. The productive, the 
industrial, the distributive, the financial world, as we see it 
in the twentieth century, could not exist without the corpora- 
tion. The Hearst newspapers, therefore, are striving to fool 
the people when they use the word “corporation” as if it 
were a defamatory epithet, and as if, to prove a citizen un- 
trustworthy, it sufficed to describe him es a “ corporation 
lawyer.” 


Who are the men whom Hearst is trying to foist upon 
the Supreme bench of New York? Are they not men who 
have been toiling day and night in the defence of Herarst’s 
own corporation? This brings us to the query which Mr. 
Hucues pressed with so much effect in Prospect Hall—the 
query, namely, what the sincerity or morality of a man can 
amount to who rails indiscriminately against corporations, 
while all the time he is using them in his own business to 
shield him from liability. Mr. Hucurs proceeded to review 
from beginning to end one of the suits brought against Hearst 
for damages, but which was blocked because Hearst had or- 
ganized the newspaper concerned, the New York Evening 
Journal, into a corporation. The New York Evening Journal 
bears at the head of its editorial columns the name “ WinLiAM 
Ranvotpw Hearst.” The average reader naturally supposes 
Hearst to be the proprietor of the newspaper. He is intended 
to form the supposition. Why? Because Hearst wants the 
credit accruing from the editorship of the newspaper, what- 
ever that may be. But does Hrarst want the liability ac- 
cruing from the ownership? Far from it. The ease to which 
Mr. Hucnes referred was the suit for damages brought by 
a Jady—Mrs. Werner—who had been run over by a delivery- 
wagon of the New York Evening Journal. She sued Hearst, 
and got a judgment for $25,000 from the tribunal of the first 
instance, which judgment was affirmed by the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court. Hearst, who holds up to ob- 
loquy the very name of corporation, appealed the case to the 
Court of Appeals, and got the judgment reversed, on the plea 
that the New York Hvening Journal was not published by 
him, Hearst, individually, but by a corporation—most of the 
stock of which, as a matter of fact, is owned by him, and which, 
evidently, was formed for the deliberate purpose of defrauding 
plaintiffs who might be injured as Mrs. Werner was injured. 
And this is the fellow who, when he presumes to speak of 
honest and decent men, prints the word “corporation” in 
quotation marks, as if it were an incriminatory epithet, proof 
positive of a malignant intention or an evil deed. 


The Democratic convention of Massachusetts has endorsed 
the nomination of Jomn B. Moran which was previously made 
by the Prohibition party, and was ratified in the first instance 
by the Hearst party. This nomination was the result of 
a revolt against the bosses, or machines, of both parties, partly 
direct and partly indirect. The nomination would not have 
been made, of course, by Grorce Frep WiiuiaMs if he had 
not believed that the discontented of both parties would sup- 
port Moran, and if he had not hoped that the discontented, 
plus a few regular Democrats who really know better than 
their deeds and words indicate, are in the majority in the 
intellectual and essentially radical commonwealth. Wi iiAMs 
knows that Moran is not intellectual, although he may be 
radical. It is not Moran, however, but a passion which has 
prevailed. No such political comedian as Moran ever before 
burst in upon the regular drama. Perhaps it may be enough 
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to say, what is astonishingly true, that Moran is unfit, by rea- 
son of mental incapacity alone, for any office whatever. The 
district-attorneyship which he took from the. feeble hands of 
better men was far above his capacity. But with his noise, 
his professions, his denunciations, even with his employment 
of the grand jury to aid his political ambition, he has acquired 
a crowd which has been sufficiently audible and active to lead 
the WiLLIAMS element to believe that they can win with a man 
whom many of them confess to be a mountebank. He will, 
of course, lead them to defeat, although on every point but 
one he completely overcame them. By pleading that the con- 
vention was a State affair, Moran was prevented from allying 
the Massachusetts party with Hearst, and WILLIAMS was 
then able to ignore the plea and to secure an endorsement of 
Bryan. 

It all means that Massachusetts is growing weary of the 
rule of the dominating machine. A good many people who 
are supporting that machine are tired of it, but the GrorGE 
Rrep WixuiaMs faction of the Democratic party represent 
about all there is of political aggressiveness in the common- 
wealth in these later days. It is easier to acquiesce than to 
struggle. Besides, struggling in the party has not turned out 
well of recent years for those who have sought pleasure in it. 
Some protestant politicians’ have probably enjoyed them- 
selves, but none have made anything. The most eminent 
protestant is Congressman S. R. McCatu. His constituents are 
very intelligent; the Harvard part of them have views and 
cbstinately favorable prejudices in his behalf; but while Mr. 
McCatu may continue to represent this admirable community 
in Congress, and while Massachusetts as a whole may some- 
times be proud of him, the machine is strong enough to keep 
him where he is. He cannot become a Senator or Governor 
by nomination of the Republican party. His constituents 
and other admirers submit and take their revenge in bitter 
but uninjurious remarks. Notwithstanding this quiescence 
within the party, there is a fringe of people who have votes 
end who are ready to rebel, and who did rebel when DouGuLas 
was elected Governor, and the machine must reckon with them. 
lt reckoned with them and with their candidate for Governor 
by inserting a plank in the platform which nodded to reci- 
procity, but failed to greet it with any heartiness. In a word, 
10 promise was made which will not be kept, no matter what 
the party majority in Congress may do. Weary of all this, 
Republican voters are ready to join with Democrats to defeat 
their party, and the Democrats give them Moray. 

On the Democratic side, Grorce Frep WiLuiaMs and _ his 
faction were determined to put out of the party Gaston, 
Quincy, Hamutn, Marruews, and all that they stand for. They 
said that these eminent conservatives were just like the Re- 
publicans—i. e., they were just as bad, just as plutocratic. 
So they named Moran because he was unlike the Republicans, 
beeause they thought, and still think, that the discontented 
are excited enough to elect him, forgetting evidently that he 
is also unlike anything, or anybody, that ever succeeded in 
this country in so ambitious an endeavor. Moran is doomed 
to defeat, overwhelming defeat. The conservative Demo- 
crats, under the lead of Quincy, have so far, however, con- 
tributed nothing to his overthrow. They might have’ pre- 
vented his nomination. Why they did not has already been 
explained. They now exhibit no gift of moral indignation. 
They may vote against Moran, but they will do little more, 
and they might do so much if they would only forget for a 
brief time their personal quarrels. As matters stand, it is 
only less important for the whole country to beat Moran 
than it is to beat Hearst. As Senator LopcE suggests, no 
important part of this republic should be ruled by Cossacks. 





In Rhode Island there seems to be abounding money 
everywhere in this campaign, which involves the election not 
only of a Governor, but of a Legislature which will fill the 
seat now occupied by Senator Wetmore. Mr. WerMore is 
himself credited with the possession of about $5,000,000, but 
Colonel Cour, his Republican rival, is said to be worth about 
twice as much, and the Democratic candidate for the seat, 
Colonel R. H. I. Gopparp, is rated at $7,000,000. Under the 
exciting circumstances, little Rhody is expected to bring out 
an aggregate vote equal, if not superior, to that of 1904, when 
she mustered the unprecedented total of more than 66,000. 


The Democrats, who never get a United States Senator, but 
sometimes get a Governor, have put forward this year Mr. 
J. H. Hicatns, the “boy ” Mayor of Pawtucket, who has four 
times held his present office, and who boasts that he neither 
drinks nor consumes tobacco in any form. Rhode Island, like 
Pennsylvania, has a “ Lincoln” party, organized for the des- 
perate purpose of beating Senator Atpricu. Its endorsement 
may help the “ boy ” Mayor to capture the Governorship. 

That in Iowa the Governorship will be won for the third time 
by ALBErt B. CumMMINs seems to be generally believed by im- 
partial onlookers, although he has to beat not only the Demo- 
crats, but many of the Republican stand-patters, who make 
no secret of their determination to vote against him. If Cum- 
mins had been willing to accept the stand-pat platform on 
which he was nominated, or even to remain silent on the sub- 
ject, he would have had no serious opposition so far as the 
Republicans are concerned. But he is not that sort of man. 
He has the courage of his convictions, and keeps on declaring 
them, no matter whom it hurts. Under the circumstances, 
his election, if it occurs, will justly be regarded as a victory 
for tariff revision. In Pennsylvania, the efforts of Homer L. 
CastLk, the nominee of the Prohibition party for Governor, 
to weaken the reform ticket headed by Lewis Emery seem 
to be thus far. futile. Indeed, many Prohibitionists have 
called upon the national chairman of their party to pull CastLe 
off their ticket. They justly fear that if their ostensible repre- 
sentative is allowed to go on opposing the crusade for reform, 
they will find it difficult hereafter to persuade people to listen 
to their professions of devotion to principle and the cause of 
good government. The fusionists are having a good deal of 
trouble in Philadelphia with Mayor Wraver, who seems dis- 
posed to pursue a rule-or-ruin policy, but they appear con- 
fident, nevertheless, of their ability to elect Mr. Emery Gov- 
ernor. It was noticed that President Roosrevett, in his speech 
at Harrisburg, to which we refer elsewhere, refrained careful- 
ly from saying a word that might be construed as indicating 
a preference on his part for the nominee of the “regular ” 
Republican organization. ; 





The attacks of the Hearst papers on corporation lawyers 
are in the nature of a disparagement of sheep-dogs by wolves. 
Almost all‘the abler lawyers do more or less work for corpora- 
tions, and a general damnation of corporation lawyers is 
practically a damnation of the legal profession. It is not sur- 
prising that the Hrarsr papers and all inventors of untried 
remedies for exploited evils should want to destroy confidence 
in the patriotism of the lawyers and drive them out of polities, 
tor there is no group of men in the country so well qualified 
by training to distinguish sense from flubdub and sound policy 
from demagogical rant as able lawyers of high character. 
They are more apt than laymen to know what the laws are 
and whether they are enforced, what they ought to be, and 
what will be the effects, if any, of proposed legislation. The 
Hearst aggregation has no more use for lawyers—except its 
own—than patent-medicine men have for doctors. 


Moreover, if the corporation lawyers are not to be trusted, 
what about Mr. Clarence SHEARN, the counsel for the corpora- 
tion known as the Star Publishing Company, that ostensibly 
publishes the Hearst newspapers? No doubt one of his reg- 
ular employments is to keep his newspaper-publishing client 
from danger of prosecution for law-breaking. When he ad- 
vises his client what the law is and how not to violate it, is 
his work any less nefarious than that of some other lawyer 
who gives analogous advice to some other corporation? We 
do not see how Mr. SHearn can claim to be immune to the 
blight which the Hearst papers wish to bring down on Mr. 
Cuoate and Mr. Root, and all the leaders of the profession 
of Lincoty, Titpex, and CLEVELAND, unless on the ground 
that he is not much of a lawyer, anyway. And no such dis- 


_ claimer as that will do. If any corporation needs an attorney 


fertile in wiles, it is the Star Publishing Company. SHEARN 
must be lawyer enough to be dangerous if all the.others are. 


The corporations are bound to have good lawyers. They 
need them for the ordinary conduct of their business. They 
need the best because their business is nowadays the most 
considerable and important business that is conducted. Law- 
yers want corporation practice because it is the most im- 
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portant and valuable practice there is. The reason it is 
valuable is that ‘there is so much of it and because the in- 
terests it concerns are so large. The sort of lawyers that the 
great corporations want are careful, competent, and accurate 
men, of the strictest integrity, of first-rate ability, and of 
conscientious devotion to what they undertake. The corpora- 
tions want men who can be trusted to be present at directors’ 
meetings and not buy or sell stocks on the strength of what 
they hear there. They want men who do the work they are 
paid to do, and who, when they advise, advise out of full 
knowledge of the law on the point in question. 

The corporations want the best lawyers there are, and 
they usually get them. Just such lawyers as these the 
people need in their business. They ought to have them; 
they could have them; they do have them to some extent, 
but not as generally as they should. They want to get them 
too cheap. We insist—we voters and taxpayers—that the 
lawyers who work for us and defend our interests shall do 
it at a great sacrifice of pecuniary interest. Not only are 
there no considerable prizes for lawyers in our service, but in 
very few cases Go we pay what may reasonably be considered 
living wages to our foremost legal advisers. We pay the 
Attorney-General of the United States $8000 a year, the Chief 
Justice of the highest Federal court $18,000. a year— 
salaries altogether inadequate and absurd. It is true we get 
some lawyers to do our work who are vastly better than our 
methods deserve, but our best hope of getting first-rate legal 
officers is to get men who have worked for corporations until 
they have laid up money enough to afford to work for us. 
Mr. Root was such a lawyer. Mr. Knox another. Mr. Moopy 
undoubtedly will be a corporation lawyer just as soon as he 
ean harden his heart sufficiently to leave our service and its 
derisory salary and go to work for himself. 


Senator Titman takes a gloomy view of the prospective 
relations of the white and negro races. In a speech in 
Augusta, Georgia, on Octeber 7, he predicted that the next 
ten years would see a large number of bloody race riots, 
North and South, beside which the Atlanta riot would seem 
insignificant. White men of. the South, he said, were deter- 
mined to maintain white supremacy, political and social, in 
every part of every Southern State. Negroes were never more 
intent on contesting it. Race hatred, he thinks, is growing in 
intensity. Lynching for criminal assault will continue as 
long as the crime is committed, notwithstanding it has failed 


-as a preventive. How to protect white women against negro 


assailants he held to be the burning issue, the solution of 
which must be found if a race war that would destroy the 
weaker race is to be averted. The only plan that seemed to 
him to promise to be effective was to establish a European 
system of passport, coupled with a large increase of officers 
of the law, which would put restraint upon the roving negroes 
of depraved character who precipitate riots. The probability 
that this measure would drive such characters North gave 
him much -satisfaection. He denounced miscegenation, and 
especially the prevalence of relations between white men and 
negro> women. No man excels Senator TILLMAN in candor, 
and there is no doubt that the views he expressed in Augusta 
reflected the conclusions his mind has reached. The mis- 
chievous minority of the negroes in the South are a mo- 
mentous problem. To disagree with Mr. TiLLMAN’s suggestion 
of a passport system is easy, but who has thought out some 
better plan? Ten thousand—or whatever the number is— 
depraved negroes in the South make it unsafe for white 
women to go about unguarded. That condition cannot last. 
How is it to be cured? 


The small college is growing big and the big university, 
notably Harvard, is not increasing by leaps and bounds as 
it once grew. There are many reasons for this, most of them 
not as sound as they seem. In the first place, it is asserted 
that in a small college the student comes more closely in con- 
tact with a full professor. This does not mean so much as 
it appears to. There are a good many young instructors who 
know more than many full professors. The difficulty with 
most_of the young teachers is that they lack the power of 
inspiration, having burned themselves out in a foolish strug- 
gle for a Ph.D. On the other hand, there is many a full pro- 
fessor who knows enough, but is so tired of teaching it that 
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his main interest is to draw his salary and get away on his 
vacation. Probably the fact is that most depends on the boy. 
If he is rattlepated or weak-minded or too much inclined to 
sport, it wouid be better to keep him away from a great uni- 
versity if an education is desired for him. Going there with 
such tendencies as his, he is bound to get in a set that knows 
the neighboring city better than it knows its quantities or 
its history or its philosophy. But if he be a studious boy 
with power to resist temptations that strongly appeal to gen- 
erous youth, he will find at the university opportunities for 
scholarly acquisition and a stimulating society that he will 
rarely find at a small college. The small college, if its faculty 
is what it ought to be, can do most for the boy who must 
have guidance; but parents and guardians who are now rush- 
ing their boys to the small college should bear in mind the 
unfortunate fact that the ordinary small college cannot proper- 
ly care for a much greater number than the average of recent 
years. This is due not only to lack of dormitories and like 
physical conditions, but to lack of educational appliances and 
to an unhappy lack of funds for the payment of the teaching 
force. Good men cannot be kept at a small college which has 
not the means adequately to pay them. The universities are 
looking for such men end taking them away. If the small 
college is to have great increase of students, it must have 
a proportionate increase of endowment. Otherwise there is 
increase of danger to the B.A. degree. 

Revised football seems to be succeeding. The experiments 
in it now current are bringing out its qualities and demonstra- 
ting the features in which it differs from the old game. Both 
players and spectators are quoted as praising the amended 
game, and as saying that it is better fun to play and better 
fun to watch-than the game that was. There is less tedious 
similarity in games than there used to be. Play-is more open, 
“beef” is less valuable, the individuality of the players and 
eoaches has a better chance to show itself. Of course the 
new game is still in the experimental stage, with its possi- 
bilities still to be worked out, but it promises well, and is 
being worked over with enthusiasm and no little relief. 

British comment on our automobile-race of October 6 in- 
cludes expressions of astonishment at the indifference of Amer- 
ican crowds to the commands of the law as personified in 
deputy sheriffs and policemen. Our cousins think it gravely 
seandalous that the crowds could not be held in check on the 
Long Island ‘course by the officers of the law. It és scandalous. 
But the crowd was enormous and peculiar, the officers of the 
law were amateurs and very few in proportion to the number 
of the spectators. To keep a course clear in Ireland is one 
thing. To keep a course clear within.twenty miles of New 
York is another, even thcugh official authority is more re- 
spected in Europe than in “the States.’ On most of the 
course the people were orderly enough, and when all the 
moralists have finished their disparagement of the race as 
a spectacle it still remains true that it was a mighty interest- 
ing performance, that left lasting impressions on the attentive 
mind. The accidents were few when the possibilities of ac- 
cident are considered. On the whole, the racers were lucky. 
The one machine that bolted the course did no very serious 
damage. In the ease of Mr. SHeprarp, whose ear killed a man 
who got in the way, the whole blame attached to the unlucky 
man who was killed, and who by his inadvertence imperilled 
the lives of the racers. No doubt the course is too near New 
York, but we doubt if much will be gained by increasing the 
distance to any extent that is compatible with keeping the 
eourse on Long Island. A private course, however, can be 
better protected than a public road, and if it is possible to lay 
out a private course, we hope it will be done. That motor-races 
in this country will be given up is not in the least likely. 


For the lack of protection, and through the supine surrender 
of public rights to private sport by the Nassau Supervisors, a 
relative of Mr. VANDERBILT on Saturday killed his second victim.— 
The World. 

Not fairly put. The victim had condoned the lack of pro- 
tection and was enthusiastically in favor of the supine surren- 
der of public rights to public sport (it was not private). The 
relative of Mr. VaNvrerpiit did not kill him. He got in the 
way of a car running at authorized speed on an authorized 
track, and which could not avoid him. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Speech at Harrisburg 


At Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where he went on October 4 to take 
part in the dedication of the new State Capitol, President Roosr- 
vELT found the first opportunity he has had of expressing his 
personal views on the principal subjects before the people since 
Mr. BRYAN, in his Madison Square Garden speech, declared him- 
self in favor of the government ownership of trunk railways. 

After reviewing the history of Pennsylvania and paying a 
tribute to the patriotism of its citizens, he proceeded to point 
out that the extraordinary industrial changes of the last half- 
century had produced a totally new set of social and economical 
conditions, under which new evils flourish, for which new evils 
new remedies must be devised. Obviously, some of these new evils 
can be grappled with by private effort only, for, as Mr. ROOSEVELT 
never tires of telling us. we must not lose sight of the fact that, 
in the last analysis, the chief element in personal success, and 
also in national greatness, must be the sturdy, self-reliant charac- 
ter of the individual citizen. Many of the new evils, however, 
are of such a nature that no private effort can avail against them, 
and, consequently, they must be grappled with by governmental 
action. In the case of some of these evils it is evident that gov- 
ernmental remedies can be applied only by the several States, in 
their separate capacities. In the case of other evils, including 
those of the first magnitude, it is becoming increasingly plain 
that no efficient State action would be possible, and that to deal 
with them we must invoke the power of the Federal government, 
acting through executive, legislative, and judicial channels. — If 
the power of the Federal government, exerted through those 
channels, shall prove inadequate, we must increase it. Otherwise, 
the community, as a whole, will be left at the mercy of the skilled 
legal advisers of the holders of vast corporate wealth, who, in 
the performance of what they deem their professional duty, and 
to serve the ends of their clients, invoke at one time the law for 
the confounding of rivals, and strive at another time to nullify 
the law, in order that their employers may work their unbridled 
will on rivals, or on those who labor for them, or on the com- 
munity at large. Not content with the success of their efforts to 
pervert or nullify existing laws, the astute legal counsellors of 
the possessors of vast wealth strive either to prevent the passage 
of supplemental legislation, or to secure such judicial construction 
thereof as shall emasculate or kill it. Mr. RoosEvELT went on to 
charge that, in the service of their clients, such lawyers: do not 
invoke the Federal Constitution in order to compel the due ob- 
servance of it by rich and poor alike, but, on the contrary, are 
ever on the watch to ery out that the Constitution is violated 
whenever an effort is made to invoke the aid of the Federal gov- 
ernment for the efficient regulation of railroads, or the super- 
vision of great corporations, or for compelling obedience to such 
a Federal statute as the eight-hour law and similar legislation 
in the interest of labor. In fine, the doctrine preached by these 
legal defenders of corporate wealth would make the Federal Con- 
stitution merely the shield of governmental incompetence, and 
an excuse for governmental paralysis. Such men would use what 
they term the landmarks of our Federal organic law as a justifi- 
cation for refusing even to attempt the remedy of evil, instead of 
recognizing in it the fundamental source of vital energy necessary 
for the existence of a mighty and ever-growing nation. 

Mr. Roosevett’s theory of what should be the scope of the 
action of the Federal government is based, he said at Harrisburg, 
on the words and deeds of one of Pennsylvania’s greatest sons, 
Justice JAMES Witson. In a letter advecating setting forth be- 
times and in the clearest fashion the powers of the national gov- 
ernment, Justice WiLson asserted that there are neither vacan- 
cies nor interferences between the limits of State and national 
jurisprudence, and that both jurisdictions, taken together, com- 
pose only one uniform and comprehensive system of government 
and laws, so that whenever the States cannot act because the 
need to be met is not one of merely a single locality, then the na- 
tional government representing all the people should have com- 
plete power to act. The President recognized that certain 
judicial decisions have done what WiLson feared; they have left 
vacancies, left blanks, between the limits of possible State juris- 
diction and the limits of actual national jurisdiction over the 
control of great business corporations. Mr. ROOSEVELT expressed 
confidence, however, that many legislative acts and many judicial 
decisions would be shown by time to have been erroneous, and he 
felt convinced, he said, that a damage to the country at large 
would have been averted in the past if legislators and jurists 
had approached the matter of enacting and constructing the laws 
of the land in the spirit of Witson and of MarsHALL. He pro- 
ceeded to point out that the legislative and the judicial actions or 
decisions of which he complained had not really left to the 
States power to deal with corporate wealth in business. On 
the contrary, actual experience has shown that the States are 
wholly powerless to deal with this subject, and that any action 
or decision which deprives the nation as a whole of the power to 
deal with it simply results in leaving the corporations absolutely 
free to work without any effective supervision, although such a 





course is fraught with untold danger to the future of our whole 
system of government, and, indeed, to our whole civilization. 
Before developing his theme further, and arriving at the con- 
clusion which it was his purpose to enforce, the President paused 
to distinguish sharply the position occupied by him from that 
which is taken by the demagogues of whom HEarsT is an example. 
All honest men, he said, must abhor and reprobate any effort to 
excite hostility to men of wealth as such. On the contrary, we 
should do all we can to encourage thrift and business energy, to 
put a premium on the conduct of the man who honestly earns 
his livelihood, and more than his livelihood, and who uses honestly 
and decently the money he has earned. It is, however, in the 
President’s judgment, the clear duty of the Federal government 
to see, in the interest of all the people, that there is adequate 
supervision and control over the business use of the swollen 
fortunes of to-day, and also wisely to determine the conditions 
upon which these fortunes are to be transmitted, and the percent- 
age that they shall pay to the government whose protecting arm 
alone enables them to exist. Mr. Roosrveit holds that only the 
nation as a whole can do this work, and that to relegate it to the 
States is a farce—simply another way of saying that it shall not 
be done at all. It is scarcely possible to resist the inference 


‘that Mr. Roosrvett is in favor, first, of an income tax, and, 


secondly, of a graduated inheritance tax, both to be levied by the 
Federal government. 

Returning to his main topic, the President maintains that, 
under a wise and far-seeing interpretation of the Interstate Com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, the national government should 
have full power to deal with all of the accumulated wealth which 
in any way goes into the commerce between the States. There is 
no doubt that practically all of it that is employed in the great 
corporations does enter, directly or indirectly, into interstate com- 
merce. In exercising, however, the power which he claims for 
them, the President would have the national legislators avoid 
most scrupulously any demagogic legislation about the business 
use of accumulated wealth. He would, indeed, have them realize 
that it would be better to have no legislation at all than legisla- 
tion couched either in a vindictive spirit of hatred toward rich 
men, or else drawn with the recklessness of impracticable vision- 
aries. But, while such qualifications and such warnings should 
never be lost sight of, the President declared in the most positive 
and peremptory way that, ultimately, it shall and must be under- 
stood that the United States government, on behalf of the people 
of the United States, possesses, and is to exercise, the power of 
supervision and control over the business use of wealth—in the 
first place over all the work of the common carriers of the nation, 
and, in the next place, over the work of all the great corporations 
which, directly or indirectly, do any interstate business what- 
ever. Apparently, Mr. Roosevett would include in the last 
category the great life-insurance companies, although the United 
States Supreme Court has declared that life-insurance is not 
interstate commerce. But so has the same tribunal declared 
against an income tax. Must we not infer that, in the President’s 
opinion, both of these decisions ought to be reversed? 

In concluding his speech, the President reminded his auditors 
that many of the greatest financiers of the country felt certain 
that Mr. KNox’s suit against the Northern Securities Company 
would, if won, cause the worst panie that the United States had 
ever suffered. They denounced as an incitement to anarchy, and 
as an apology for socialism, the advocacy of policies that either 
have now become the law of the land, or are in a fair way to be- 
coming so. It has turned out, however, that these policies, when 
actually carried out, far from representing either anarchy or 
socialism, have, in fact, proved antidotes to anarchy and bulwarks 
against socialism. That is why, the President said, he is con- 
vinced that to exercise “a constantly increasing and constantly 
more efficient supervision and control” over the great common 
carriers of the country will prevent all necessity for considering 
seriously such a project as the government ownership of railways, 
a policy which would be, in his opinion, evil in its results from 
every standpoint. We presume that the President would admit 
that he did not mean the phrase “ constantly increasing control ” 
to be taken literally. Obviously, if control should go on in- 
creasing indefinitely, it Would, in the end, be hardly distinguish- 
able from ownership. As the Evening Post pointed out a day or 
two after the Harrisburg speech was made, he who directs what 
use shall be made of property puts himself in the place of its 
owner. The fact is recalled that, in the income-tax cases, Mr. 
CHOATE convinced the United States Supreme Court that to tax 
the income from land was to tax the land itself. Similarly, so 
to supervise and control] railroads that their necessary income is 
cut into would be to interfere with the vested rights of property, 
and practically to assume ownership of it. We take for granted 
that Mr. RooseveELT does not contemplate the carrying of his 
theory of government supervision to such lengths, for that would 
be to violate his fundamental principle, that it is the duty of 


‘our people and our government to assure just treatment to 


capital and labor alike, and to prevent any man, rich or poor, 
from doing or receiving wrong, 
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Reviewing 


A RECENT article in Putnam’s gives the views of an eminent 
author upon being reviewed. He is, in the main, very gentle 
toward his critics; he thinks. that, as a rule, they read the books 
they review—a concession not every author would make. He thinks, 
too, that an author gains by knowing what his critics make of 
him, and that it saves him from making a fool’s paradise for 
himself to dwell in. George Extor, it is said, never read an ad- 
verse criticism of her work, and Mr. SAInTsBury thinks she might 
have gained inealculably by reading the critics, by coming in 
contact freely with outside thought. This is one of the subjects 
upon which there is much to be said on both sides. If reading 
uncommending criticism saves one from a fool’s paradise, what a 
fool’s paradise might not the friendly critics push one into! Pick- 
ing up, haphazard, some recent criticism, one finds “a _ great 
novel” applied to two volumes, “a perfect book” to one, “a 
representative work of the recent best fiction” to one, “a power- 
ful story,” “a remarkable story of great finish and delicacy. and 
of strong interest from the first page to the last,” to another, and 
all these to books of the month. Very little more than this 
could be said if the authors in question had been MEREDITH and 
“Harpy. They were not; they were not even Mrs. WHARTON and 
Miss SINcLAIR; they were simply the unknown average concocters 
of current fiction. 

The difficulty which arises from this sort of indiscriminate hulla- 
baloo over every haphazard bit of bound print is that there is 
very little in the .way of praise for real criticism to offer. It is 
impossible to treat books with careful discrimination, lest one’s 
highest praise may seem derogatory in such seas of acclaim as 
greet any readable little tale. “I think,” Mr. BENSON says, “ we 
have a good many young men at work, effective in statement, 
kindly, laborious, practical, on the lookout for what they think 
the public will like. . .. What we have not got is a race of wise 
and artistic critics, alive to originality, delicacy, and quality. 
The popular taste is accepted, not educated.” This hits the nail 
on the head. The average critic is a practical young man, trying 
to say the thing that will sell his firm’s books. There are times, 
of course, when one runs across such anomalies as a critic who 
in the last two years reviewed a new edition of ROSSETTI as an 
entirely new book, and who curtly dismissed The Blessed Damozel 
as “pompous and verbose,” and decided that it would have been 
a better poem if- it had been cut down one-half. The editor of 
the critical journal (literally, in this case, a weekly review of 
letters), being approached on the subject, and having Swin- 
KURNE’S wonderful passage on The Blessed Damozel quoted to 
him, responded that he did not see why SWINBURNE’S opinion upon 
poetry should be of any greater value than his reviewer’s. This is 
on a par with the editor of a magazine (a ten-cent one, this 
time), who, seeing a new author’s novel compared to The Marble 
Faun, asked the author quite seriously, “ And did you write The 
Marble Faun, too?” 

An author who is easily discouraged, who is temperamentally 
inclined to be haunted by a sense of the futility of production 
anyhow, does well to avoid reading abusive or ignorant or care- 
less criticism of his work. All authors, it would seem, would do 
well to refrain from reading the hysterical praises of their friends 
or reviewers, who are merely the advertisement-writers of the 
publishing-house. There are times when abusive criticism kills, 
as in the case of Keats; there are times when it merely warps 
or deadens fancy, as in the case of the young TENNYSON; and 
there are natures for which it seems to waken a pugnacious re- 
solve to win out and to conquer, as in KipLina and Gorky. It is 
said that the ungracious treatment of MAXxIME GorkKy in this 
country has produced the greatest and sternest product of his 
genius, and the revolutionary novel, The Mother, to which he 
set himself when he found practically all doors closed against 
him in this free but overhasty land, bids fair to be one of the 
very greatest novels ever produced in Russia, and far and away 
his own best work. 

There are two kinds of legitimate criticism of current books— 
the temperamental, of which there is a great deal in the world, 
and the scholarly, of which there is very little. Terperamental 
criticism is simply a careful statement of a personal impression, 
given for what it is worth, and ought to be signed, so that if the 
signature bears no weight with us we can avoid wasting time 
over the criticism. Scholarly criticism means that a man _ has 
made a life-work of the study of literature; that he has a back- 
ground of knowledge of the best that has been accomplished in 
the given field of his work. He would not attempt to criticise 
a novel unless he were familiar with all the great novelists of 
English literature, and unless he -were equally at home in the 
French, German, and Italian novel, and had at least known the 


great Russian novels in the French translations. This makes a - 


background against which it is fairly difficult to call current 
output “great” or “ perfect.” 


Mr. BENsoN’s books would be peculiarly difficult of treatment. 
His essays are done in such low relief that it would take much 
cunning to point out wherein lies the charm of his reposeful, 
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quiet style. What is most evident in all his books, and what it 
is to be hoped all his critics worthy of any consideration felt and 
mentioned, is the -gentle, scrupulous, and scholarly personality 
behind these essays, and the atmosphere with which they are 
permeated of fine old traditions and noble outlook upon life. 





. Correspondence 


The WEEKLY of September 29 contained this paragraph: 

Chancellor Day of Syracuse University is credited with a ruling 
that students in his institution whose tuition fees are remitted 
shall not smoke nor go to the theatre. This seems to us mistaken 
judgment. It tends to hurt the social standing and self-respect of 
students who are poor and receive aid to have special restraints 
imposed upon their private conduct. If help is to be given them, 
give it generously, and hamper it as little as possible with rules 
that prejudice independence. Dr. Day and M. PostepoNostserr of 
Russia seem curiously alike in their distrust of liberty of conduct. 

Dr. Day thinks these observations did him injustice and has 
written to the WEEKLY as fellows: 

Editor Harper’s Weekly: 

To misrepresent a person or cause in 2 weekly paper is inex- 
cusable, for there always is time for an editor to verify or correct 
the statements upon which lis comments are based, though of 
course to be confined to plain facts would spoil the piquaney of 
many an editorial. 

Your reference to the Chancellor of Syracuse University and the 
tobacco question is a case in which the facts play an exceedingly 
small part. It is to be presumed that the editor knows something 
about college usages. If ne does; he must know that the award 
of scholarships is not by the autocratic whim of the president of a 
college. So the illustration drawn from Russia is not of the facts. 

The award of scholarships at Syracuse University is not made 
on condition that students do not smoke. If so, all students who 
do not smoke would receive them. Our rule is that “ No student 
who is addicted to the use of tobacco or other needless and extrava- 
gant habits will receive a scholarship.” In other words, we refuse 
to ask our patrons to contribute to the college expenses of a 
student who will make no self-denial to help himself, but who 
spends an amount of money in “needless indulgences ” amounting 
to about the sum of a scholarship. 

There are students who pay forty or fifty dollars annually for 
pipes and tobacco, who also pay for carriage hire and theatre 
tickets, and who can indulge in other fancies too common among 
young men in college. To make such students scholarship gifts 
would be unjust to our generous patrons and injurious to the 
students. 

This is all the rule we have on the tobacco question. Can you 
find anything in it to justify your paragraph upon the tyranny of 
the Chancellor of the University ? 

As to the general question of thestobacco habit among young men 
in college, my convictions have been strengthened by a dozen years 
of observation as a college president. 

It is not only a useless habit, it is a harmful one. The folly of 
it is amusing if it were not so serious in its consequences. The idea 
of a college boy using a tobacco sedative, a soporifie for his ‘nerves, 
is ridiculous! His nerves are not in shape to trifle with them 
safely. They have not matured into the purposes of a man’s 
mighty work. They are not grown. Physiologically the young 
man nervously is imperilled by the pipe and cigarette habit. We all 
know this to be the verdict of medical science. 

We need not discuss the moral effect upon a young man of mak- 
ing needless use of money furnished by the close economy of a 
hard-working parent or the generosity of a college patron. It cer- 
tainly will not quicken the keen sensibility of right, justice, and 
gratitude. 

A university or college cannot lay aside responsibility for those 
matters that effect the highest good of the student. Its work is 
not confined to the class-room and laboratory. It has its business 
of “line upon line and precept upon precept.” 

The work of the colleges in character-building would be greatly 
facilitated if the moral ideals of the daily and periodic press which 
discusses these things were a little higher, especialiy with regard 
to intoxicants and the utterly useless and worse than useless prac- 
tice of tobacco-smoking among students. 

I am perfectly willing to submit the case to your readers, and T 





‘will not challenge even the smokers of that jury. 


Syracuse University, October 2, 1906. JAMES R. Day. 


We cannot see that we have misrepresented Dr. Day, except in 
attributing to him a rule of his university which he approves, de- 
fends, and enforces. As for smoking, a schoolmaster who has his 
boys under such supervision and control that he can keep them 
from smoking, and does so, does well by them, but the custom that 
leaves boys in college to use their own discretion in such matters 
seems to us justified, because one purpose of sending boys to 
college is that they shall acquire some discretion of their own and 
learn to use it. As President Etior said to his Freshmen the 
other day in pointing out their advantage in making their own 
choice of studies: “The freedom is dangerous, but it is necessary 
for the development of character. It compels a man to choose 
between two possible courses; and it is choice which makes the 
dignity of human nature.” Scholarships are given to aid in 
making strong and useful men. Our idea is that special restraints 
on holders of them tend not to advance but to defeat this purpose. 
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Havana, September 29, 1906. 

HE collapse of the Cuban revolution, swiftly followed by 

the passing away of the Palma administration, was so full 

of kaleidoscopic changes, of fervid oratory, of passionate 

protestations about patriotism, dignity, and honor, that 

all of us ordinary Americans who were present still feel 
dazzled by the spectacle and deafened by the shouting. It seems 
impossible that so many startling things can have happened in 
such a short space of time. 

The change really began when the good ship Denver, a small but 
very efficient cruiser of our navy, came into this port two weeks 
ago. Most of us already regard that episode as a bit of ancient 
history and think about the peace negotiations as beginning with 
the arrival of the big fleet and the High Commission. But we are 
wrong. The Denver did it. She jogged placidly in past Morro 
Castle one sunshiny afternoon, while wondering citizens stood open- 
mouthed on the Prado and the Malecon and the Punta and inquired 
what in the world that nice little ivory ship wanted in here. It 
was the first extension of Uncle Sam’s armed fist over Cuba Libre. 

“Tl back her up against the Cabaileria wharf,” remarked Cap- 
tain Colwell, commander ef the Denver. 

“Oh, no, no, Sefor Capitan!” protested the two local pilots, 
waving their arms in a fine show of emotion. “ No got enough 
water there for your sheep.” 

“Um; we'll see,” said the skipper, while the pilots wrung their 
hands and went over the side protesting that the sheep would go 
aground. But the skipper sent launches ahead with wise men and 
lead-lines, and so backed the Denver up to within a few yards of 
the wharf of the Collector of the Port, with machine-guns and 
rapid-fire six-pounders and that sort of toys looking aft, ready to 
play peek-a-boo with any one, Liberal or Moderate, at a moment’s 
notice. Moreover, the long, lean, black snouts of her six-inch guns 
were sniffing hungrily up O'Reilly Street, trained dead on the 
palace which is the seat of government. 

Mr. Jacob Sleeper, chargé daffaircs in the absence of Minister 
Morgan, informed Captain Colwell that President Tomas Estrada 
Palma declared he could no longer protect American lives or 
property on the island of Cuba. The captain made his ceremonial 
call on the President, and Mr. Palma repeated the statement. 
And at that moment the situation was most perilous, for the rebels 
had practically abandoned all other operations in the. provinces of 
Havana, Santa Clara, and Pinar del Rio, in order to march on the 
city of Havana. Seven thousand of them, under Mayor-General 
Pino Guerra, Mayor-General Loynaz del Castillo, and other excel- 
lent leaders, were knocking at the outer doors of the capital. Only 
a few hours ago Loynaz had given an awful beating to General 
Alejandro Rodriguez, the leader of the Rural Guard, who fled in 
such haste that he left his beautiful silk-embroidered rain-coat and 
170 men on the field. The rebels were publicly boasting that they 


- (from behind excellent thick walls, of course) 


were sparing the water-works and railroads and ail other public 
utilities because they were merciful to their gcod friends in 
Havana, and that they could take the city any time they chose. 
Indeed, many of us sat up night after night hoping to see the fun 
when the attack 
should begin. 

Upon learning all the facts, Captain Colwell prt one hundred 
and nine quiet young men up on the beach—and the fierce revolu- 
tion stopped as suddenly as a very noisy automobile that has hit 
a stone wall. The seven thousand gallant Azaldos about to capture 
the city, and the three thousand government troops ready to lay 
down their lives for honor and their country, took a long, intelli- 
gent survey of the one hundred and nine well-trained and well- 
armed youths in their neat camp under the palace windows and 
said one to another, “ Oh, what’s the use?” 

And from that moment the civil war in Cuba was dead as 
Hector. So overwhelming was the collapse of the entire war enter- 
prise that President Palma took heart again and sent word to 
Captain Colwell that he was very much obliged, but he believed 
he could take care of Americans and everybody else in Cuba. So 
the captain called home his bluejackets, and they modestly marched 
back to the wharf, bearing their rifles and bayonets and car- 
tridges and tents and dragging their rattling machine-guns behind 
them. 

In the ancient opera called “The Mikado,” too seldom heard of 
late, Pooh-bah took pains to explain: 


“Now, though you have said that that head was dead— 
For its owner dead was he, 
Yet it stood on its neck with a smile well-bred 
And bowed three times to me.” 


And so it was with this revolution. Up to this time it had been 
full of mere sound and fury; now it began, though dead, to cut a 
great figure in the world. In came our peaceful war-fieet with the 
majestic giant battle-ship Louisiana at its head. Captain Cowden 
had under his command an armada that could demolish at one 
broadside the fleet we sent against Havana ten years ago. And 
simultaneously came Secretaries Taft and Bacon, to see and hear 
all about the revolution and its causes, to diagnose the case, and 
to prescribe the remedy. Before either the great envoys or the 
great fleet arrived the Liberal, or rebel, army had offered to sur- 
render to Captain Colwell; but he had not authority to accept the 
surrender, and was obliged to say no. 

In the mean time every hour hatched a new crop of rumors: the 
rebels were going to blow up the water-works, the immoderate 
Moderates were going to assassinate Senator Alfredo Zayas, the 
Liberal leader; Americans everywhere were to be assassinated, the 
city was to be burned—every -man with a fertile imagination whis- 
pered some new horror. Nevertheless, the municipal band still 




















The Change in the Affairs of Cuba came with the Cruiser “Denver” 


WONDERING CITIZENS STOOD OPEN-MOUTHED ON THE PRADO AND THE MALECON AND THE PUNTA AND INQUIRED WHAT IN THE WORLD 
THAT NICE LITTLE [VORY SHIP WANTED IN HAVANA HARBOR 
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Brig.-Gen. Funston meeting Gen. “ Pino” Guerra, the Rebel Commander, at the latter’s Headquarters in the Field at Arroyo Arenas 
IN THE LOWER ROW, FROM LEFT ‘10 RIGHT: BRIGADIER-GENERAL JULIAN BETANCOURT, BRIGADIER-GENERAL FUNSTON, U. S. A.; GEN- 


ERAL FAUSTINO (“ PINO”) GUERRA, MAJOR E. F. LADD, U. S. A. 


THE UPPER ROW, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: COLONEL EUGENIO CANTERO, 


AND COLONEL GUERRA, BROTHER TO GENERAL “ PINO ” GUERRA 


played three evenings a week to great crowds on the Punta and in 
Central Park, the theatres were full of gayety, and the most 
zealous revellers continued to eat tortonis and sip ices every eve- 
ning in the pretty cafés that are half outdoors and almost on the 
sidewalk. 

It is hard to believe, now that they have lost control of the coun- 
try and almost their political existence, that the Moderates 
clamored for the American intervention that swept them away. 
They felt sure that Messrs. Taft and Bacon would listen to them, 
frown, cry out, “ Disperse, ye rebels!” and frighten the Liberals 
and their revolutionary army back to the woods. When the com- 
missioners arrived on the cruiser Des Moines they were promptly 
called upon by no less a personage than Dr. Juan Francisco 
O’Farril y Chapotin, Secretary of State and Justice, who welcomed 
them to Cuba on behalf of the government. And when presently 
the commissioners, bound for shore, came in sight as their launch 
swung around past the bow of the Denver they were received with 
hearty Moderate cheers. 

The commissioners ascended in safety the slippery stone steps of 


“the Caballeria wharf. Government oificials were in waiting with 


“lad smiles and outstretched hands. Embraces were not lacking. 
These fell to the lot of Captain Frank H. McCoy, U. 8. A., 


aide to the commissioners, who had served in Cuba years 
ago, and was greeted with unaffected joy by his old acquaintances. 
Everybody—there were no Liberals present—looked with hope and 
confident expectation upon the towering figures of the big men in 
tall hats and long frock coats who had come down to drive away 
the wicked Azaldos. Never was the sky more serene. 

At the palace the venerable President, surrounded by his cabinet, 
received the envoys in the apartment of state, the famous Red 
Room in- which so many Spanish Captains-General reigned as 
kings over plundered Cuba. Mr. Taft in a very few words ex- 
plained that he had come to learn all the facts and to put an 
end to the war. President Palma spoke for nearly an hour. He 
told how diligently and honorably he and his associates had labored 
for the good of Cuba, only to be rewarded at last by this crowning 
act of base ingratitude, the revolution which his good American 
friends would undoubtedly put down with an iron hand. Very 
diplomatically Mr. Taft declared that he would like to see the 
Liberal leaders. Where could the find them? 

The simple question tore like a thunderbolt. through the happy 
and confident atmosphere of the Red Room. Where could Taft find 
the Liberal leaders? Nobody in the palace knew anything of the 
whereabouts of those wicked ones. What was the world coming 
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The First Extension of Uncle Sam’s Armed Fist over Cuba Libre 


THE “ DENVER” JOGGED PLACIDLY IN PAST MORRO CASTLE ONE SUNSHINY AFTERNOON AND WAS MOORED WITHIN A FEW YARDS OF 
THE WHARF OF THE COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF HAVANA 
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Captain Colwell on the Quarter-deck of the Cruiser “ Denver” 

“TLL BACK HER UP AGAINST: THE CABALLERIA WHARF,” RE- 

MARKED CAPTAIN COLWELL, COMMANDER OF THE “ DENVER,” 
DESPITE THE PROTESTS OF THE LOCAL PILOTS 


to? Was this the Peace Commission that was going to drive out 
the rebels? What was the use of seeing Liberals? To the prison 
with them! Messrs. Taft and Bacon left behind them a dazed 
administration. 

On board the Denver the commissioners found Senator Zayas 
enjoying asylum where the hand of the assassin could not reach 
him. In order to go through the streets of Havana without being 
killed like Villuendas, or arrested like Gomez and the other 
Liberal leaders, Zayas had shaved off his long beard and mus- 
taches. He was even happier to see the Americans than the govern- 
ment had been at the beginning. He promised to bring witnesses 
before the commission to prove that the’administration was elected 
by foree and fraud. 

The home of United States Minister Morgan. at Marianao, on 
the outskirts of Havana, is a beautiful palace, with a great patio, 
or courtyard, filled with graceful palms, gorgeous blossoming 
plants, every kind of exquisite bloom and verdure that this island 
puts forth. The salons of the palace are Oriental in the profusion 
of beautiful carvings and hangings and cabinets that Mr. Morgan 
has brought from far-off Seoul. In this delightful place Secre- 
taries Taft and Bacon began to receive all sorts and conditions of 
men who could throw light on the situation. Politicians, lawyers, 
bankers, merchants, farmers—all told their tales, and out of them 
the commissioners slowly sifted the truth. Not without pain. 
Moderate leaders presented printed biographies of the prominent 
men on the other side, tending to show that they were wicked, very 
wicked’ indeed; not at all the sort of persons one would care to 
meet personally. The Liberals retorted with an equal amount of 
scorching biographies of Moderates. The air was mephitic. Most 
of the outrageous offences alleged bad nothing to do with the 
case. But what of that? Honor, delicate, throbbing, pure, hyper- 
sensitive honor, was involved, and when that happens in these lati- 
tudes many weird things are said and done. 

There were pleasant moments, too. The rebel chieftains, Pino 
Guerra, Loynaz del Castillo, Asbert, Acosta, and the others, under 
protection of armistice, rode from their camps near at hand into 
Marianao, on Sunday evening, to tell their story to the commis- 
sioners. As the fighting-men entered the long drawing-room they 
were taken by surprise. Their wives, whom they had not seen 
since they took the field, were waiting for them. Such embraces, 
such kisses and tears and cries of delight, one can see and hear only 
in a Latin country on an occasion like this. Messrs. Taft and 
Bacon neither saw nor heard, because at the moment they had 
important business in the next room. 





Within a week an overwhelming mass of evidence had been 
accumulated showing that the late elections were fraudulent, and 
that the Liberals had been kept away from the polls by armed 
force. But that, after all, was a mere matter of detail, the 
Moderates declared. 

“We did it for the good of Cuba,” they said, “and the other 
fellows, if they had the chance, would have done the same thing.” 

On the evening of September 23—ominous date, 23 
Messrs. Taft and Bacon called at the palace. President Palma 
and his cabinet were waiting in the Red Room. Secretary Taft 
proposed that the President should remain in office, that all the 
members of his cabinet should resign, that new Congressional elec- 
tions should be held forthwith, and that the Constitution should 
be amended so as to give autonomy to Cuban cities. Mr. Taft’s 
tone was kindly, but there could be no doubt of his firmness. 

Don Tomas Estrada Palma listened to the big American at first 
in absolute silence. He could not believe that this official, called in 
to drive away the hated Azaldos, was now proposing to drive away 
his own officers, leaving him, the President, alone and helpless be- 
fore the Cuban people. For a time it seemed impossible for him 
to speak. Then, 

“T cannot accept this solution of cur difficulties, sir,” he said, 
his voice trembling, but soon gaining strength. ‘ My honor, the 
honor of my country, the honor of my advisers, all are at stake. 
We owe it to our patriotism to stand firm.” 

“Mr. President,” urged Secretary Taft, and his manner was 
that of a lawyer seeking to convince a misguided client, “ there 
comes a time when patriotism demands a sacrifice—” 

“Mr. Secretary,” the aged President interrupted, “T do not 
intend to take any lessons in patriotism from you.” Then he re- 
mained silent, overcome by emotion. Secretary Taft made no reply 
to the angry outburst. 

Secretary O’Farril, a small and bitter man, had a speech to make 
and here was his opportunity. 

“Is it for this,” he cried, “ that you Americans have come here? 
We could have settled this matter ourselves, put down the revo'u- 
tion unaided. Yet you come here and deal with men in arms 
against the government.” 

Everybody knows, of course, that the government could not have 
put down the revolution in a hundred years, and that the only 
reason the rebels did not take Havana was that they wished to 
avoid bloodshed, and they could bring about intervention without 
that. Dr. O’Farril knew all this better, perhaps, than any one else, 
but he was busy about his henor and he must make a demonstra- 
tion—most important thing in the world—so there was no use 
in being concerned about facts. But he was not to go without a 
reply. 

“Such acts as yours,” said Mr. Taft, “are killing the Repubtic 
of Cuba.” For ten minutes the big Secretary related to the small 
and bitter man the facts he had learned about fraud, violence, 




















The extraordinary Session of the Cuban Congress 
PRESIDENT DOLZ PRESIDING OVER:'THE MEETING OF SENATORS 
AND REPRESENTATIVES AT WHICIT SENATOR’ ZAYAS URGED AC- 

CEPTANCE OF PALMA’S RESIGNATION 
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and assassination in the late eclectiens. He did not devote any 
time to essays about honor or patriotism, but he pointed out the 
cold truth as to the elections, and the truth silenced the honorable 
and patriotic Secretary O’Farril. 

Now the last sands of the government began to run out very 
iast. Mr. Taft’s letter to President Palma, pointing out in detail 
why he should stay and his official family should go, followed next 
day. Don Tomas replied, reiterating that he would go with the 
rest. He also called an extraordinary session of Congress, Senators 
and Representatives to meet in joint session, to receive the resigna- 
tions of himself and his oflicial family. Both parties immediately 
began to hold caucuses. They resulted as follows: The Liberal 
members decided not to attend, then to.attend, then not to attend 
the session. The Moderates decided not to attend, to attend, then 
not to attend the session. And while they were still caucusing 
and undecided they wandered out to the former cigar-factory out 
in Zulueta Street temporarily used by the House of Representa- 
tives while their own hall is being repaired. 

But there was no little excitement over the extraordinary 
session. At least a score of prominent men, Americans as well as 
Cubans, called on Secretary Taft and warned hiin that General 
Rafael Montalvo y Morales, Secretary of the Intericr and of Pub- 
lice Works, had ordered the Rural. Guard to attack the Congress- 
men while they were in session. Mr. Taft sent for the general, who 
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siding officer. Then he faced Freyre-Andrade and smiled—coldly, 
blandly, and with an air of great temporary good-will. The black 
eyes of Freyre sparkled defiance, and his blue-black beard rippled 
away as his white teeth showed in a relentless smile at Zayas. 
The enemies shook hands. At a distance one imagined they were 
repeating the ancient formula of gladiators—* May the best man 
win!” They went back to their chairs, the President of the Senate 
tinkled a little bell, and the last rites over the Palma adminis- 
tration began to be celebrated. 

It was all as rapid as a pauper’s funeral. After roll-call the 
clerk read the letters of resignation from President Palma and 
Vice-President Mendez Capote. Immediately Senator Betancourt- 
Manduley, a stout man and of highly developed emotions, arose 
and begged to offer a resolution. His voice was lond and husky. 

“We are assembled,” he said, ‘“ not as members of this. party 
or that, but as Cuban legislators, for our beloved. country is in 
peril. I move that a commission of Moderates, Liberals, and 
Independents go to President Palma and beseech him to withdraw 
his resignation.” 

Sefior Manduley’s voice shook as he made this brief speech. 


“He thrust out his arms in appeal. Senator Zayas arose, looking 


apologetic. Very placidly he expressed his regret that he could 
not second the motion. He did not believe Congress had the powet 
to do such a thing. Unofficially, of course, and acting as indi- 

















The Crowd about the House of Representatives while the Resignations of Palma and his Cabinet were being discussed 


SECRETARY TAFT HAD BEEN WARNED THAT GENERAL MORALES, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR AND OF PUBLIC WORKS, HAD ORDERED 
THE RURAL GUARD TO ATTACK THE CONGRESSMEN WHILE THEY WERE IN SESSION 


admitted that he had ordered 1500 troops to the Arsenal, very 
near the House of Representatives, but he had brought them there 
simply to have them handy in case of trouble. Wh:en the after- 
noon session had been ended the same report was made to 
Secretary Taft about the night session, and he sent for Montalvo 
and ordered him to take his troops away. Montalvo promised to 
do so. As a mere matter of precaution 2000 American bluejackets 
and marines of our fleet in Havana harbor stood by all afternoon 
and evening ready to go ashore at a moment’s notice and prevent 
violence. Their rifles were stacked on deck, ammunition was 
served out, every launch, gig, and cutter was ailoat alongside. 
Montalvo saw all these things. He made up his mind to be good. 

The extraordinary session of Congress began a few minutes 
after three yesterday afternoon. Zulueta Street was roped off, and 
a crowd. pressed close. against the ropes. Mounted policemen with 
machetes and carbines, and policemen on foot with machetes and 
revolvers, surrounded the ruilding. 

“If Montalvo’s fellows should begin to be unpleasant,” a 
veteran observer of South-American customs remarked to me, 
“T don’t think the Yankees will find anything left of the Con- 
gress but a few fragments.” 

Ricardo Dolz,- President of the Senate, oceupied the chair, set 
high above the floor. Above his head was draped the faded flag 
Céspedes carried in the revolution of 1868—Cuba’s first national 
ensign. On.his right were fourteen Senators, on his left. some 
twoscore Representatives. Sefior Freyre-Andrade, Speaker of the 
House and leader of the Moderates, a bold, fierce, relentless, cul- 
tured man of small size and great force, ascended the tribune and 
shook hands with President Dolz. Senator Alfredo Zayas, chief: 
of the Liberals, ascended from the other side and greeted the pre- 
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viduals, everybody who chose might go and beseech, but as a 
committee of Congress they could not go. 

Senator Betancourt arose, explosive, beseeching, his face and 
neck colored a deep red by emotion. He exclaimed: 

“In the critical circumstances in which the country now finds 
itself, it behooves all to show their patriotism, for the republic 
is tottering on the edge of the abyss. All Cubans who care to 
save the republic should go and beseech the man respected by all 
to continue in the Presidency.” 

Senator Zayas replied coldly: 

“Each understands patriotism in his own fashion. My concep- 
tion of it does not lead me to believe that | should change my 
line of conduct, and.I believe that we ought not to approve the 
proposition of Seiior Betancourt-Manduley.” 

Nevertheless the resolution prevailed, and when the vote was 
announced the crowd of citizens packed in the back of the room 
there is no gallery—applauded so loudly that all the black ushers 
ran up and down for several seconds hissing for order. 

Then Congress adjourned until nine o’clock in the evening. As 
a matter of fact it did not meet again, never will meet again, for 
as Secretary Taft had sent word that they must agree upon a 
President before midnight, they simply quit. 

President Palma was with his secretaries in the Red Room when 
forty Senators and Congressmen of the committee besought him 
to withdraw his resignation. Dr. Ricardo Dolz spoke for them, 
assured the President of the high regard of the people and the 
Congress, declared that now they could only weep, not talk, and 
begged him to remain in office. The aged President, who during 
twenty-five years of exile in America never ceased to work for 

(Continued on puge 1505.) 














TWO OF OUR GENERALS IN CUBA 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 








HEN we were crossing over to Europe in the Finland, 
early in August, two men were conspicuous among our 
passengers. These were General Barry and General 
Duvall, on their way to Germany, as Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
guests, to represent the United States army at the 
great autumn maneuvres in Silesia. General Barry had _ been 
Military Attaché for the United States with the Russian army in 
Manchuria. On his: return he passed through St. Petersburg, 
cordially welcomed by the court, and seeing the best side of the 
imperial circle and the administration. On his return to the 
United States he took up his work as chief of staff at Washington. 

Both General Barry and General Duvall have served with dis- 
tinction in the Philippines. General Duvall was in the thick of 
the guerilla fighting, some two hundred miles north of Manila, 
during 1900. After three months’ hard work among the jungles 
General Duvall got his district well in hand, and brought the 
active fighting to an end. Then came the slower and more diffi- 
cult tasks of peace. Fighting had been going on almost in- 
cessantly since 1896,"and the result was anarchy. There were no 
civil officials, no judges, no revenue collectors, no organization of 
any kind. It was necessary to begin at the foundations, and 
gradually build up the fabrie of civil government. Here General 
Duvall’s knowledge of Spanish stood him in good stead, for he 
is an excellent linguist, with a practical mastery of French and 
German, Spanish and Italian. He brought his work in Luzon to 
san end in the late spring of 1901, and returned to San Francisco 
in June. When ordered to Germany to witness the Silesian 
maneeuvres General Duvall was in command of the Department of 
the Gulf, with headquarters at Atlanta, Georgia. Gerleral Barry 
also made his mark in the Philippines; as chief of staff to General 
Otis, at Manila, he showed abundant resource and effectiveness, 
meeting every call made on him with tact and force. 

At Antwerp our company dispersed. General Barry went by 
leisurely stages toward Berlin, while General Duvall went, I be- 
lieve, up the Rhine to Cologne and Coblentz, and then by way of 
Frankfort toward Dresden. Thence he went on to Berlin to take 
part in the festivities that preceded the mancuvres. 

Our generals were warmly welcomed at Potsdam, where special 
fétes were prepared for them, the Kaiser desiring in this way 
to manifest his sympathy and good-will toward America. Then 
came the great autumn maneeuvres in the desolate plains around 
Breslau. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM P. DUVALL, U. S. A. 





The brief holiday which General Barry and General Duvall had 
promised themselves after the operations in Silesia .was broken 
by tidings of disturbance in Cuba, and it became evident that 
intervention under the Platt amendment could hardly be avoided. 

A few days later matters in Cuba reached a crisis, and a sud- 
den summons to return cut short further holiday-making. They 
sailed on September 22, General Barry from Antwerp, and Gen- 
eral Duvall from Cherbourg. 

Both are West-Pointers, with that indescribable cachet which 
comes from what is, perhaps, the finest military training in the 
world. General Duvall is a Marylander, from the northern part 
of the State; his father and an elder brother fought for the North 
in the civil war. The future general, too young at that time to 
enter the army, was nevertheless bent on a military career, and 
immediately after the war he went to West Point, graduating in 
1869 as seventh in a class of thirty-nine. After a short period of 
service with his regiment, the Fifth. Artillery, at Fort Adams, 
Rhode Island, and at the School of Artillery at Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia, he was recalled to West Point as Instructor in Mathemat- 
ics. He had under his instruction, among others, the future 
General Barry, who graduated and received his commission in 
1877. General Duvall was later Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics at the Pennsylvania Military Academy, and the mastery 
of the theory of war implied by these long years of teaching 
admirably fitted him to study the German army to the best ad- 
vantage at the recent mancuvres. 

General Barry received his commission in the Seventh Cavalry, 
but three years later was transferred to the First Infantry. For 
the first three years of his service he was on frontier duty at the 
Standing Rock Agency ‘in Dakota, guarding the construction of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. From the snows of the North 
he was transferred to the cactus wastes of the South, being next 
stationed at the junction of the Rio Pecos and the Rio Grande, in 
southern Texas. Thence he went to Fort’ Yates in Dakota, and 
then, curiously enough, back again to Texas, this time to Fort 
Stockton, and after this we find him on an island off the coast of 
California, and later at the Presidio, in San Francisco. Destiny 
brought General Duvall and General Barry together at West 
Point, in the Philippines, and, recently, in Berlin, and on the 
plains around Breslau. It would seem that they are destined to 
work together once again, at the task of restoring order and 
securing a stable government for Cuba. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL THOMAS H. BARRY, U. 8S. A. 
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Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


THE IMMENSE “CULEBRA CUT” IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK CITY 


THE WORK OF EXCAVATION FOR THE NEW STATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD INVOLVES A VAST EXTENT OF TERRITORY. THE SITE FOR THE BUILDING COVERS AN AREA BOUNDED BY NINTH 

AVENUE ON THE WEST, SEVENTH AVENUE ON THE EAST, AND THIRTY-FIRST AND THIRTY-THIRD STREETS ON THE SOUTH AND NORTH. THE POINT FROM WHICH MR. BAILEY MADE HIS DRAWING IS 

AT THE CORNER OF NINTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-THIRD STREET, LOOKING EAST TOWARD SEVENTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE, ITS STREET-CAR SERVICE AND ITS FORMIDABLE TRAFFIC UNINTERRUPTED, 
IS CARRIED ACROSS THE EXCAVATION ON A TRESTLE 























A JAPANESE STORY IN 


APAN had treated Michael Lenahan well from the first. A 

fugitive from English justice, he had found a refuge in the 

sheltering arms of Nagasaki. As.a matter of fact, his oppo- 

nent survived the beating he had received, and so the only 

crime of which the Irishman was actually guilty was that 
of desertion from the navy, though a charge of murderous assault 
hung over his head for a time. 

For two days a search was made in Nagasaki for the fugitive. 
During those two days the Japanese chose to befriend him, block- 
ing all efforts to capture him. While the shivering young Irish- 
man remained in hiding—in a cell in a Japanese police-station—no 
English-Irish-Japanese vocabulary was eloquent enough to express 
his gratitude toward his protectors, two little impassive-faced 
policemen, who came of Samurai stock, but who, in these degenerate 
days for Japan, served in the menial capacity of law officers for the 
glory of .still being permitted to wear a sword. 

When one day, however, one of the aforesaid policemen opened 
the door of Michael’s cell, brought him out into the’light of day, 
and, pointing to the harbor, showed him the departing vessel which 
had lately been his home, he broke into oaths of such power and 
picturesqueness that his listener needed not a translator. 

Michael tore his fiery red hair, shook his big knotted fists, 
kicked the ground with his great ungainly feet. Robinson Crusoe 
was no less desolate than Michael Lenahan, aged nineteen, deserter 
and deserted, alone with a race of people he termed “ oogly 
hayvthens.” 

His wrath and despair subsiding, he accepted the bitter consola- 
tion of a dozen thimblefuls of sake offered him by the now 
grinning little policeman, and which barely wet the greedy and 
already experienced throat of Michael. 

For several years Michael led the miserable’ existenee of the 
expatriate. The open port of Nagasaki held a nameless fascination 
for him. Hither came all manner of foreign peoples of the same 
skin, and often tongue, as himself. They made Nagasaki bearable 
to the homesick Michael—they and the foreign liquors which flowed 
freely there. Michael would have pitched his permanent tent in 
Nagasaki, but beneath all his loud-mouthed bravado he was a 
coward at heart. He might brawl around the little Japanese sea- 
port with all manner of foreign sailor-men, breathing defiance and 
contempt of Great Britain, but the advent of an English boat 
was the signal for the swift and terrified departure of Michael. 
While the ship remained in port, Nagasaki saw him not. 

As time passed, Japan held out a less-grudging hand to the 
invading commercial nations. The English ships came very often 
to Nagasaki, forcing Michael to play a constant game of hide-and- 

‘seek. Drink-besotted, cowardly, penniless, his nerves began to 
trouble him. When one day in a summer month he came face to 
face on the street with a former shipmate, Michael’s last bit of 
courage deserted him. He turned and fled wildly countryward. 
Always he had despised the mere country, and had clung feverishly 
to gay little Nagasaki and its environs. Now in terror the inland 
country seemed to beckon to him with comforting fingers. 

Twenty years after he had come to Japan found him settled 
in a small inland town, holding the unique position of “ Professor 
of Irish” in the town’s high school. As Professor of English he 
had been engaged, but with characteristic effrontery he had 
changed the title conferred upon him. Japan’s first selection of 
foreign teachers had not been of the most choice. She took them 
from among the foreigners who drifted upon her shores—men 
often of the lowest type. 

The small town to which Michael had come hailed his advent 
with pride and delight. It was an ambitious little hamlet, burst- 
ing with eagerness to share in the new progress sweeping like a 
fever all over the Empire. The opportunity of securing a 
foreigner to teach in their chief school was not to be lost. Fate 
put Michael Lenahan, a disreputable, illiterate, drunken sailor into 
their hands, and they seized him with avidity. The whole town 
gave him of their best. In time they found him out, but. looked 
upon his faults with tolerance and leniency. That he was a 
“foreign devil” and “beast” was, of course, palpable, but he was 
to be endured for what he would give them—knowledge! They 
even indulgently gratified his demand for liquor, and imported to 
the town for his sole use great quantities of brandy and other 
alcoholic spirits. 

Time slipped sleepily by. Michael’s great fear had almost left 





TWO PARTS.—PART -I. 


him. When he was not upon one of his periodical sprees his mind 
felt at ease and at peace with the world. He was almost happy. 
He had even grown used to the complexion of those about him. 
They were still “ oogly haythens,” but he is willing to leave the 
punishment for their worship of idols to the saints presiding over 
purgatory. 

One day Michael appeared at the house of the chief man of the 
town, announced that he desired to become a Japanese citizen, and 
asked that he be given a Japanese wife. Neither of these requests 
being considered extraordinary, they were complied with promptly. 
With considerable ceremony Michael Lenahan’s name was changed 
to Taganouchi Taro, and he became a Japanese citizen. With even 
more ceremony a wedding was arranged for him; the girl upon 
whom he had fixed his fancy—one of his pupils—became his wife. 

Henceforth the pugnacious little government of Japan was pre- 
pared to protect her citizen, Taganouchi Taro; for the rest of her 
life Yugiri-san must be his slave. Michael believed that Japanese 
wives.were little more than slaves. Oddly enough, though damning 
the race for its subjection of the charming sex, he experienced a 
strange sense of pleasant power at the thought that now he, too, 
could do as he pleased with this pretty, helpless creature who had 
become his own. 

During the short seventeen years of her life Yugiri had made a 
protest against parental control only once—the day her father an- 
nounced to her ker betrothal to the “ Professor of Irish.” 

What! Marry the beast of the town! No, no, she could not— 
would not do it! she had declared in this her one little outburst 
of passion. But her protest was termed “ unmaidenly” by her 
mother; by her taciturn father, who, since the Restoration, like 
many another Samurai, had become impoverished, she was heavily 
reprimanded. 

Smothering back further words of appeal until the day of the 
wedding she wept only when alone. But when the big barbarian 
came to take her, as his wife, to his home, Yugiri made a desperate 
effort to drown herself in the poor little stream that ran through 
the woods back of her home. Frustrated in even this effort, and 
fearing that the gods were punishing her for some crime com- 
mitted in a former state, she bent to their will, to go a tearful, 
but subjected, victim to the house of the Irishman. 

Taganouchi Taro (late Michael Lenahan) was in the large room 
which constituted the entire upper story of his house. The blotched 
condition of his face, his bloodshot eyes, and unkempt red hair re- 
vealed the fact that this citizen of Japan was just recovering 
from the effects of a prolonged alcoholic debauch. 

Open though it was on all sides, in the Japanese fashion, to the 
free air ‘of heaven, the entire floor was permeated by a rank and 
foul odor, the sour stetfch of bad tobacco and whiskey. The mat- 
ting—so immaculate and sweet-smelling in the houses of the 
Japanese—was fit only for such a creature as the ex-sailor. 
Broken glasses, bottles, corks, matches, ashes, papers, shoes, and 
the habiliments of Michael strewed the entire apartment.  Be- 
cause they have no furniture, the Japanese have a_ beautifully 
clean space to move about and walk upon in their dwellings. 
There was no furniture in the apartment of Michael, but neither 
was there a spot where a foot might step with ease. 

The Irishman sat up on his couch-bed and looked about him. 
Several times he cleared his husky throat. He drank continually 
from a huge crock of cold water that some one had placed beside 
him while he slumbered. Over the dull face of the professor there 
gradually stole a look which signified that memory had returned 
to him. Anon chuckling, and then cursing softly, he recalled the 
events of the previous month. 

Tiring of the drowsy duliness of the little town, he had gone on 
a trip to Nagasaki. There he shad fallen in with some kindred 


spirits. While celebrating in a gala tea-house of the town, who. 
I § g 


should rise up from an adjoining table and confront him but the 
man he- thought he had killed. In a moment he knew the 
truth—knew that his fears had been unfounded, and that for 
twenty years he had been an exile without real reason. 

His first sensation was one of mingled rage and resentment 
against Japan—as if the land where he had spent his exile were 
responsible for the mistake he had made. His next was one of 
hilarious elation at the thought of his new freedom. He would 
celebrate the occasion as it deserved, and then he would return to 
the little town, pack what things he possessed, obtain what money 
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he could, and shake 
the dust of the ,al- 
mond-eyed isles for- 
ever from his _ feet, 
sailing for greener 
isles of which he 
knew. To his wife 
he gave not a thought. 

She was part of the 
country. ‘ 

Now as he sat in 
his bed for the first 
time in weeks, in his 
own home again, he 
suddenly thought of 
Yugiri. Of course he 
could pot take. her 
with him. She did 
not belong to the new 
scheme of things 
Michael had _ planned 
for himself. But he 
felt sorry for her. 
That she would feel 
the parting he felt 
sure. Though he had 
never restrained his 
heavy hand from her, 
yet in his new and 
happy state, nour- 
ished upon the ex- 
hilarating spirits he 
had imbibed, Michael 
felt loath to hurt her 
feelings by acquaint- 
ing her with his in- 
tention of deserting 
her. He sighed and. 
frowned, then brought 
his heavy hands_ to- 
gether in a loud clap. 

Noiselessly the 
screens of the apart- 
ment were opened. <A 
woman came through 
the opening, stood 
silently a moment 
looking at the man 
on the couch, and 
then, like a puppet. 
made a_ mechanical 
obeisance to him. Her 
face was devoid en- 
tirely of color, save 
the scarlet line of her 
lips. Her eyes, long 
and very dark, were 
shadowed by some 
mystery of expression, 
enhanced by the long lashes and the curved line of eyebrow above 
them. They were the features of the Japanese woman of patrician 
blood—small mouth, thin nose, high brow, pointed chin, and in- 
scrutable eyes. Small and exquisite as a child’s were her hands. 
Obedient to her husband’s commands she went toward him. He 
reached out, seized her sleeve,and drew her down beside him. She 
was now upon her knees. He kissed her. She made no resistance. 

“Hoom!” said Michael; “so you’re after sulking, huh? Well, 
well, well! Aren’t you glad to see me back, my girl?” 

“Velly glad,” she said in English; but beyond the parting of 
her lips to enunciate the words the stony expression of her face 
did not alter. 

“You don’t leok it,” said he, and pushed her back from him. 
“Fine wife you are! Not even a smile for me, huh?” His 
large mouth curled up in an ugly sneer, and the drooped head of 
the girl moved upward. The smile she brought to her lips was 
that of a mechanical doll. 

“Call that a smile!” snarled her lord, indignantly. ‘* Now, see 
here, Giri. I’ve been a good husband to you, haven't I?” He was 
now working himself up to a mood of righteous indignation which 
would make it easier for him to say what he wished. He waved 
his hand about the room, blind, no doubt, to’ its aspect. 

“Look at the grand house you're after living in. — Sure it’s silk 
itself you’re dressed in, and your poor sisters contented with cot- 
ton and crape for their Sunday best. Do you know how much 
I paid your father for the fine pleasure of your company? It’s 
no lie I’m telling you, my girl. One hundred yen was the sum 
the old divil got out of me pockets. In Ireland I’d have had a 
bride as a gift, and a bit of a dower—a pig or two—thrown in 
with the bargain. Now you’ve been my happy wife for five un- 
happy years. It’s a grand time I’ve given you, but like all grand 
things in the world, my girl, it had to come to an end.” 

Here he got out of bed, fumbled about, searching for his clothes, 
and began to swear savagely. Silently she brought him his gar- 
ments (he still wore Western clothes), put on and laced for him 
his heavy, dirty boots. Then she brought a basin of water, and 
herself washed his hands and face. Finally she got a box of 
blacking, and, kneeling, began to polish his shoes. 

He had been seeking for certain words with which to inform 
her of his intentions, when something in her attitude as she knelt 
there cleaning his boots touched a softer spot in him: After all, 
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Yugiri had been a 
good wife. She had 
from the first waited 
upon him hand and 
foot, almost as if he 
had been a_ helpless 
baby. She had meekly 
obeyed his every com- 
mand, had endured 
vile tongue and heavy 
fist. . She had _ been 
faithful and true to 
him. Of these quali- 
ties Michael was 
mindful. It was too 
bad she was a 
heathen, and he could 
not take her back 
with him. 

As the girl pains- 
takingly polished his 
boots, Michael frown- 
ingly thought over the 
problem _ presented— 
not whether he should 
take her with him, 
but how he was to 
break the sad news to 
her. 

Suddenly, in the 
silence that had fallen 
between them, outside 
in the street the sweet 
shrill ¢all of a bugle 
sounded. As the two 
in the littered room 
of the Irishman heard 
it, their eyes uncon- 
sciously met. A flush 
had swept like the 
dawn over the face of 
the kneeling woman. 
Her eyes grew large 
and humid. They 
seemed to look be- 
yond, not at, her hus- 
band. Though — she 
had finished her task 
she still remained 
upon her knees, her 
hands now crossed 
upon her bosom. 

To Michael a bril- 
liant idea came. That 
even this little town 
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OUTSWWE IN THE STREET THE SWEET SHRILL CALL O¥,A BUGLE SUUNDED was sending of its 


best and bravest to 

the war with Russia, 

that the whole coun- 
try was palpitating with the war delirium, he knew. Even 
Yugiri’s heart had leaped at the mere blowing of the bugle. 

A devilish twinkle came into Michael’s eye, and a cunning ex- 
pression was on his face as he sat down heavily on the floor by his 
wife. 

“ Giri,” said he, “it’s a bit of sad news I’ve to tell you. Now 
you're after thinking me a bad and cruel husband to you, be- 
cause of my little taste for the divil. But never mind that. 
There’s a good spot in the baddest of us, my girl, and sure there’s 
one in Michael too.” 

He seized her hands gayly, and still in jubilant mood continued : 
“Now what sort of a soldier do you think I’d be after making?” 

Again the flush rose to her face, slowly and painfully now. 
She sought to avoid his eyes and turned her head droopingly away. 
As insistently he pressed her hands, she suddenly withdrew them 
passionately from his. There was a smothered sound in her voice, 
almost as if she spoke with difficulty. Somewhere behind it were 
the tragic welling tears. 

“T pray you—do—nod—mek—liddle joke about soach—soach 
madder,” she said. 

“ Joke!” shouted Michael, now thoroughly enamoured of his plan. 
“ Shure it’s the first time I’ve been in airnest for days. The faet is, 
I’m aff to the bloody war with Roosia!” 

His wife raised her head and looked at him, closely, searchingly, 
as if she sought with all her soul to pierce his bleared, besotted 
mask. 

* Well,” said her husband, engagingly, “and what have you got 
to say to that, my dear?” 

Her hands were still crossed upon her bosom. They slipped 
down mechanically to her side. Her voice had a most pitiful note. 

“What I gotter say? I—I—dun’no’ whatter say. I guess— 
mebbe—you like mek liddle joke ad me—mebbe?” 

““No joke about it,” said Michael grandly. “It’s a heathen Jap 
am I—a heathen citizen of this glorious heathen land. For its 
heathen sake I give my worthless life.” 

Yugiri moved slowly nearer to him. A strange light had come 
into her eyes now. Her lips were parted, but she did not speak. 
Suddenly she put her head down at the feet of Michael Lenahan. 
It was the unconscious movement—the attitude of a dog or slave. 

“Oh, my lord,” said she, “1 am forever now a miserable worm 
at your feet, fit only for your augustness to tread upon.” 
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A bland happy smile overspread the countenance of Michael. 
Stooping with good-humored, condescension he lifted the humble 
one into his arms. But even in her abasement now she seemed 
to shrink from his caresses, and in her eyes were both loathing and 
terror. 

The following day, when, after the fashion of a Japanese ‘soldier, 
Michael took leave of his wife upon the doorstep of their house, 
Yugiri’s words were wag he albeit they were by the fatalistic 
ones spoken by all true - Japanese women, sacrificing their dearest 
for the Mikado. 

“IT give you to Tenshi-sama. We will not meet again. Come 
not back to me. Sayonara!” 

She remained at the door watching him until he could no longer 
be seen. Then she entered the house quietly. To a servant-boy she 
gave an order. Immediately he ran joyously to obey her. Shortly 
after, a small sun flag was flying from the roof of gr house, 
signifying to the world that this was the home of a Japanese 
soldier. 

Now Yugiri was alone in the great apartment that had been her 
husband’s. For a long time she stood in silence, her eyes travel- 
ling over the disorder of the room. Overnight, as it had become 
colder, Michael had slipped the sliding walls into place, and now 
the apartment was close and stuffy. The golden light of the 
morning percolated through the paper shoji, but so tightly had the 


[rishman closed the screens that none of the fresh air of the ~ 


beautiful day entered the room. 

A young girl came noiseléssly into the room. She gave one 
quick look at her sister’s rapt face, then clapping her hands over 
her mouth and nostrils hastened across the room, with the evident 
intention of opening the shoji. She was stopped by the gentle 
voice of Yugiri. 

‘ Haru-no, I desire the shoji closed.” 

The young girl turned, with surprise in her eyes. 

“But the place smells sickly, Yugiri-san. Do let me purify it 
Mother bade me assist you with the work to-day. This room—” 
She looked about them, then turned candid eloquent face to her 
sister. 

“Oh, Yugiri-san, how happy you must be to-day!” 

“Yes,” said the other, dreamily, “I am very happy now.” 

“To think of what 
you have endured. 
The beast was worse 
than any mother-in- 
law! But now, you 
will be happy once 
again.”’. 

Smiling gently, Yu- 
giri put her arm about 
her sister’s waist. 

‘Listen, little sis- 
ter,” said she, “ I will 
tell you what it is 
that makes me happy 
now. Not because the 
barbarian has gone 
away! Because the 
gods are good, O- 
Haru-no! I-am the 
wife of one both 
brave and noble, who 
will give his honorable 
life for Dai Nippon! 
That is why I will 
not have his august 
room touched, nor his 
honorably _ beautiful 
dirt swept away. 
That is why I will 
keep his—his augustly 
beautiful odor in the 
house se long as it 
will condéscend — to 
stay. Sister, I had 
misjudged my _ hus- 
band. The gods made 
him a hero—not a 
beast!” 


Two Japanese offi- 
cers were sitting at a 
small table in a tea- 
house . of Nagasaki. 
One was a tall vigor- 
ous young man of 
about twenty - five. 
His flushed face and 
sparkling eyes bespoke 
an impetuous and 
ardent temperament, 
and his entire person- 
ality at this time 
evinced some *‘deep- 
seated joy. 

There was some- 
thing of the fanatic 
in the face of his 
companion, as if for a 
certain principle he 
would have sacrificed 
his very soul; but in 





““ME NAME IS MICHAEL LENAHAN, GLORY BE, FOR TO-MORROW IT’S OUT ON THE 
BOUNDING OCEAN I WILL BE, SAILING FOR THE OLD COUNTRY ” 


the brooding melancholy which rested like a shadow about his 
lips and eyes it was clear that. he was suffering from some deep 
disappointment. His eyes dwelt almost enviously upon the face 
of Lieutenant Sato, and as he spoke his nervous hands moved the 
small teacup round and round on the table. 

“Tt is not,” said he, “that I criticise my superiors. I would 
not be a true son of my fathers were [ to question those in 
authority over me. I realize that it is for the good of Dai Nippon 
that these rules should be thus stringent. It’s fate I curse—fate 
which has made me physically what ] am. To think that while 
my whole soul is fairly bursting with longing to do something 
for my beloved Emperor and country, a paltry physical defect 
should prevent me—and at such a time! It is maddening—mad- 
dening!” His hands clenched spasmodically, and so bitter was his 


* feeling that smarting tears sprang into his eyes. 


“My dear Tahaki,” said the other, pityingly, “your case: is 
truly a sad one. I hardly know what to say to give you consola- 
tion. I can only devoutly express the hope that the condition 
of your eyes will improve to such an extent that—” 

The other broke in impatiently: 

“My eyes have been the same all my life. They will never 
change. Yet they forbid me service at the front. God! To be 
forced to stay behind -here like a woman—ah! I had far better 
follow the example of my illustrious ancestors. Sepuku is more 
honorable than idleness at this time.” 

“No, no—you talk rashly. No-one is so foolish nowadays as to 
commit suicide. That is, happily, a thing of the past. After all, 
you may get the Saseho appointment. Your service there in the 
hospital will be as great as that we—the fighting ones—can render 
to our country.” 

Tahaki smiled bitterly. 

“Tt is hardly likely that I will even get the hospital appoint- 
ment,” said he, drearily. 

A silence fell between them. Then, almost mechanically, their 
attention was attracted to the noisy talk of the red-headed 
foreigner at the next table. He was a great ungainly fel- 
low, possibly forty years of age. With some sailor ¢om- 
panions he was gulping down great quantities of liquor, stopping 
ever and anon to toss some jest to the attending waitresses. 

The tea-house at 
this hour was filled 
with Japanese _ sol- 
diers, seated at the 
various tables, and 
in the quiet, sake- 
sipping, celebrating 
“their last night in 
Japan. The loud- 
voiced talk of the 
foreigners had drawn 
only casual glances 
from the engrossed 
soldiers thus far, but 
a sudden burst of 
ribald laughter  at- 
tracted the attention 
of the two officers at 
the next table to 
them. The Irishman 
had arisen to his feet 
and was holding his 
glass tipsily aloft: 

“In case some of 
you lads may not 
have heard me name, 
I’m proud to say it’s 
Michael Lenahan. 
That is my true and 
only name: Michael 
Lenahan! Michael 
Lenahan! For twinty 
years, me lads, I’ve 
borne another—a hay- 
then name. A citizen 
they made me of this 
haythen man, and a 
haythen wife they 
gave me. But the 
blissed saints be 
praised, to-day it’s 
free. man I stand be- 
fore you. Me name is 
Michael Lenahan. 
Glory be, for to-mor- 
row it’s out on the 
bounding ocean I will 
be, sailing for the old 
country.” 

He took a long and 
deep draught of the 
beverage he held, then 
with a chuckle which 
caused him to lurch 

forward against the 
seat he had vacated, 
he continued: 

“Shall I tell you 
lads where I told the 
Missis I was after 
(Continued on page 1505.) 
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THE EVER-RESTLESS BALKANS 


A TRIP THROUGH THE REGION WHERE THE UNENDING CONFLICT BETWEEN THE 
TURKS AND THEIR NORTHERN NEIGHBORS DISTURBS THE REPOSE OF EUROPE 


By FREDERICK MOORE 








N the capacity of correspondent I have spent two fighting 

seasons, as the term goes, in the Balkans. Twice the melting 

of: the snows found me on the Bulgarian border watching the 

bands come forth from winter quarters to cross the frontier. 

This was the first excursion of a summer on the track of 
Turk and brigand. 

The border is less than fifty miles from Sofia, which was always 
my starting-point.. Here I left all extra luggage brought from 
London and picked up an interpreter. A bankrupt viscount from 
the West, a broken man with a secret, served me on the first 
occasion. He knew all the languages of Europe and was well up 
in history. His endless reading and aristocratic breeding may 
account for his failure wherever he came from. He was not at all 
times civil, and we had many rows because of his bad manners; 
and on my return the second year, I sought another dragoman. 

Bulgarians who speak English are numerous at the little capital 
(thanks to the American missionaries and the American college 
at Constantinople), and I expected to have no difficulty finding an 
intelligent man. But this was a period of mobilization, due to a 
Turkish threat, and all educated Bulgars were with the army 
or in some other service of the government. I tried to persuade a 
lieutenant, whose salary was only 160 francs a month, to resign 
his commission, and offered him double that wage. Pride, how- 
ever, interfered; and a judge to whom I put a proposition likewise 
declined. At last I was compelled to seek the Count and court his 
favor, and he, full of the spring fret for the trail, displayed most 
gracious magnanimity. ‘We indulged in reminiscences and chaffed 
each other, and planned a tour from Kustendil, the last’ town in 
the southwest corner, eastward along the border past the Rilo 
Monastery. We dined together at the “ Panachoff,” and late in 
the evening shook hands cordially, agreeing to set off at once. 

The following morning we met at the railway station, and took 
the train which runs south to the coal-mines near Radomir, about 
half-way to Kustendil. A regiment of reserves was already aboard 
the train, which was made up mostly of cattle-cars marked in 
Bulgarian, “To carry eight horses or forty-eight men.” The Count 
and I travelled in a second-class compartment with some officers 
who argued the cause of Macedonia. 

From the terminus of the railway we proceeded in a dilapidated 
carriage which had served its day in some city, drawn now by 
four lean ponies all abreast as in a chariot; and the regiment fol- 














lowed on foot, singing the national-horo. We got to Kustendil, had 
supper and established ourselves at the khan long before the 
soldiers arrived. They came in carrying their heavy boots, a part 
of their Russian equipment, and marching in native sandals. 

Kustendil is a typical border town, full of frontier color and 
character. It is built largely of mud brick whitewashed, roofed 
with red tile and crowned with storks’ nests. A mosque and a 
Turkish fountain still do duty on the market-place, and five times 
a day devout Mohammedans come to the fountain to wash their 
hands and feet before entering the mosque to pray, just as they 
do across the border. But over there the Christian drawing drink- 
ing-water makes way for the Moslem to wash, while the Turk 
who lives here is made to wait his turn like any other man. It 
was a stirring time, and one might think that now, at any rate, the 
Mohammedan would suffer some abuse, but on the market-place 
before the mosque the man with the fez and the blood-red sash 
roamed leisurely in perfect safety among the peasants in their 
sheepskins: selling produce and buying goods, trading buffaloes 
and ponies, fat-tailed sheep and mountain-goats. One market-day 
an insurgent band, in the charge of a single gendarme, passed by 
the mosque. They did not disturb the Turks in the least, nor did 
the Christians on the market-place stop their trading. Brigands 
are sO numerous that only well-known ‘chiefs attract attention. 

The Count and I rounded -up this band, including the gendarme, 
and took them to the khan for coffee. The Bulgarian government 
was declaring to Turkey and the powers that filibustering from its 
frontier was suppressed in vigorous fashion. The band was taking 
advantage of this. Leaving their arms in the mountains, thev 
had come into Kustendil and confessed that they had carried 
dynamite into Turkey, and there was nothing for the Bulgarian 
officials to do but arrest them. It was a two days’ march on foot 
to Sofia, whence the band had come originally, and as prisoners 
they would go back from Radomir by raii at the government’s 
expense. 

It was a picturesque party, forty bearded ruffians and one 
Amazon. Excepting the woman, whose clothes were neatly patched, 
the crew was ragged and dirty. No one doubted that they had 
seen mean service. Several of them spoke French. Two had been 
officers in the Bulgarian army, one had been a lawyer, others 


_ professors in the gymnasiums. Most of them were educated. Of 


such men the bands are composed. But they were professional men 

















d Market-day in a typical Bulgarian Border Town 
“ BUILT LARGELY OF MUD BRICK WHITEWASHED, ROOFED WITH RED TILE AND CROWNED WITH STORKS’ NESTS. . . . THE PEASANTS 


IN THEIR SHEEPSKINS SELLING PRODUCE AND BUYING GOODS, TRADING BUFFALOES AND PONIES, SHEEP AND MOUNTAIN-GOATS ” 
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A Brigand of Rilo and his Companions 
‘TO BE FED, TO FEEL THE RICH BLOOD IN THEIR VEINS, TO FIGHT 
—THAT WAS ALL THEY WISHED” ‘ 


no longer: now they were hunters of men. To be fed. to be warm 
or cool, * to feel-the rich blood in their veins,” to tight—that was 
all they wished. A stalwart fellow was dressed in the uniform 
of a Turkish Zaptieh whom he had shot, and swelled his chest to 
stretch the yellow braid that crossed his jacket; the ex-lieutenants 
wore their army coats, now much tattered and torn; a few were 
clad in sheepskins, like peasants; and”others had native cloaks 
of goats’ hair, things of broad stripes of black and white, used 
for covering for man and buffalo. Their caps and leggings told 
their trade. Their leggings, of wool, came up to a point high 
above their knees and were trimmed with coarse braid. Their 
caps were mostly of an English pattern—a job lot their chief had 
bought when in London; but some wore regulation lambskin caps, 
bearing the motto “ Liberty or Death,” in brass above a brass skull 
and cross-bones. Their foot-gear was the native sandal or charouk, 
a plain piece of hide long enough to fold over the toes in a point, 
and sufficiently broad to bend up slightly. It is, of course, laced 
to the foot. 

At the khan the woman was made to talk. She jumped upon a 
wine-cask, crossed her trousered limbs, and from her legging drew a 
dagger, which she proceeded to toss and catch. Her companions 
and the single guard gathered round her, the gendarme listening 
with simple delight (he was going with the band next year), the 
other insurgents prompting her memory. She was a true adven- 
turer, and told a plain story. She was neither boastful- nor 
immodest, and spoke softly. 

The band had spent the winter in Turkey, harbored by the 
peasants. They had had no fights this year, but in the previous 
summer they had met the Turks five times. The Amazon believed 
that she herself had killed eight Turks. The band had lost alto- 
gether but eleven men. The lady explained that it is generally with 
the band to fight or not to fight, and the band chooses to attack 
only inferior bodies of Turks. In the daytime the insurgents 
would rest at the summit of some lonely mountain which com- 
mands a length of road and a breadth of valley, and from these 
crow’s-nests in the heights survey the lowlands and watch the 
enemy. Sometimes they swooped down upon towns weakly guarded 
and annihilated. the garrison, and they ambushed small patrols. 
They travelled by night, guided from district to district by local 
members of the “ Internal Organization.” ‘ The Turks,” said the 
Amazon, “leave much of their work to God—it is all written in 
the Big Book; they are fatalists. They patrol the ccuntry by day, 
but God alone keeps watch by night. Then we move.” 

She wore a red cross on her arm, but carried only one kind of 
medicine—arsenic. The cross was only an ornament. She had 
been a blanchisscuse de. fin attached to the Russian agency at Sofia 
before she put on trousers. It did not seem necessary for her 
to explain to the rest of the party why she carried the poison, 
and it was only on inquiry from me that she announced it was 
to kill herself in case of capture. 

I have wondered if the lady lied. I know that the brigand often 
kills himself with his last cartridge, but some of them have told 
me that when they carry arsenic it is for the Turks. On one 
oceasion Tchakalaroff, a desperate Voiroda, described to me 


minutely how he captured Klissura and put the garrison to death; 
and when an overwhelming force of Turks came from another town 
to retake the place, his band retired, leaving a deliberate trail to 
the mountains, where traces of a camp were made to appear as 
if the band had been surprised and escaped in haste, and several 
bottles of eau de vie were left behind, poisoned with arsenic. [| 
expressed the opinion that this was not fair fighting according 
to Western ideas. “This is no duel between French gentlemen,” 
said the chief. 

We discharged our chariot at Kustendil and proceeded down the 
border mounted, two gendarmes accompanying us and a boy fol- 
lowing on foot to take back the horses. A pack-train of ammuni- 
tion for the insurgents was going in the same direction, and we 
went along with it to an armory in the wilds, miles away from 
any human habitation, high up on the border divide. It overlooked 
the coveted country which swept away in a ‘sea of mountains. 
The arsenal itself was a little stone hut, about thirty feet square, 
tucked away in a fissure in a mountainside. At the top was nailed 
a wooden cross. Some insurgents were loading iron shells from 
Austria with dynamite from France, but most of the bands had 
already got their arms and crossed the border for the season. 
Before the summer was over (so I learned later) a case of dynamite 
accidentally exploded at this place, blowing it to atoms and killing 
several men. But the day we spent here was uneventful, as events 
go in this part of the world. 

We discussed the revolution with the insurgents, and learned 
that they had altogether nearly ten thousand rifles of all patterns. 
They told us the now old story of their splendid organization in 
Macedonia, under Damien Grueff, and bewailed the fact that they 
could not agree completely with the ‘ External Organization,” the 
Bulgarian Committee, under General Tzoncheff. These fellows 
were anxious to take me into Macedonia with them, saying that 
I would see everything if I went with a band; and | knew that it 
was true, as they said, that I would see nothing if I went in 
from the other side with the Turks; but I had cther plans. I 
told the insurgents I was anxious to see a fight, and asked if they 
would have one soon. 

“Certainly,” came the reply; “we can have one whenever you 
like.” 

I had meant this as a joke, but the insurgents were serious. 

* Would you like to get rich?” one of them asked. 

*T would,” I replied. 

“Tf you permit us to take you prisoner, we will divide the 
ransom with you.” 

I asked for details of the plan, and found they were such that 
I could not consider them. I should go into Turkey and transact 
what special business I had, and after getting the news I wanted, 
I should meet them at some appointed place; my escort would be 
picked off by sharp-shooters and I captured unscathed. 

We bid the brigands good-by late in the afternoon, and travelling 

















A Woman Member of a Band of Bulgarian Brigands 


THIS AMAZON, FORMERLY A LAUNDRESS AT SOFIA, WEARS THE 
RED CROSS ON HER ARM MERELY AS AN ORNAMENT 
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about: an hour, came upon a faint foot-path which led towards 
the east. After a short time the trail changed abruptly into a 
wagon track, though no farmhouse or other excuse for the trans- 
formation stood in sight. It seemed to begin at nowhere, but it 
led down to the river Struma, and along it to Boborshevo, where 
we had planned to spend the night. We found cur boy already 
established at the khan; he hed left us behind early in the day. 
We were all weary and dusty and ravenously hungry, but the 
khan’s larder contained only a huge round loaf of brown bread, a 
few bits of cheese, and the materials for Turkish coffee. The 
gendarmes, however, assured us that there would be a supper, and 
presently the meal came bleating through the door. It was allowed 
to stop in the tavern for a few minutes, where it cuddled up to the 
Count, while the khanji sharpened his knife. Then the little 
creature was dragged back into the stable and slaughtered, and in 
an hour a smoking stew was set before us. The khan-keeper 
apologized for the size of the bill he presented to us next morning. 
He had stabled nine of us, including the four horses, and our 
indebtedness, including the slaughtered lamb, came to a grand total 
of eleven francs! 

Not many miles from Boborshevo the Struma crosses into Mace- 
donia, bending at the border to mark it for a mile. A _ bridge 
across the river is characteristic of this frontier. One side is 
strong- and new, the other decaying and much propped. Where 
the change takes place, at the centre, a Turk and a Bulgar, 
bayonets fixed, pace side by side; and on the respective shores stand 
the casernes of the respective forces. This is a border ’twixt East 
and West. On the south shore the Christian is a giaour, on the 
north the Mohammedan the infidel. 

This bridge connects one of the highways between Bulgaria and 
Turkey; there are not many. The narrower passes through the 
mountains are grass-grown from disuse, and open traffic between 
the countries follows one of the few valley routes. Even on these 
honest trade is seriously stifled. The Turks subject importations 
from Bulgaria to destructive examination for contraband, and 
likewise, for some unaccountable reason, examine ali merchandise 
leaving the country. Nevertheless, much contraband: passes into 
Turkey. Smugglers of tobacco, opium, and salt, simple peasants 
of the servile sort, break the law with impunity, at the risk alone 
of having to divide profits with the armed man; the Turk has no 
regard for the interests of foreign monopolies in his dominions. 
With the brigands, however, who cross from Bulgaria with arms, 


_it is war unto death; for they are yot mere bandits, like Albanians 


and Kurds, who are faithful. Mohammedans, loyal to the Padishah. 
Beyond the Struma valley two parallel ranges of mountains, ris- 
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ing abruptly, resume the border wall. A road leads by the side of a 
rapid, winding brook between them, and this we followed for half 
another day, climbing to the old Orthodox: monastery of Rilo. The 
sun had long dropped behind the mountains when we emerged 
from the forest into a clearing, and the first view of the great; 
lone castle broke suddenly upon us. We drew up at the door 
and hallooed, and after some minutes of waiting the heavy iron 
gates swung back, grating on their rusty hinges. A long-haired}! 
black-robed priest welcomed us, kissing -us each.on both cheeks, 
The gendarmery officer had telegraphed ahead that we would arrive 
that night, and the monks had prepared: supper for us and got 
rooms warm, for it was still cold up in the mountains. 

We were a strange gathering that sat to the monks’ good fare 
that night. There were many. monks, in flowing robes and head- 
gear like stovepipe hats worn with the rims up top; and in the 
centre of this sombre assembly was a secular party, including ;the 
Count and I, a frontier officer chosen for his nerve and*cool judg: 
ment, a Committaji—as members of the insurgent committees are 
called in Bulgaria—and an ex-brigand, a powerful mountain-man 
who followed the profession for art’s sake. 

Towards midnight the conversation turtied to combats to come, 
and both the officer and the insurgent assured me that there would 
be no lack of bloodletting “when the snow melts.” Ammunition 
was going across the border nightly, they said, and preparations 
for another revolution were at the time: being prosecuted 
vigorously, under the very noses of the Turkish authorities. But 
it was necessary in some districts, where the Turks were active, 
to adopt curious means of. getting arms into the towns. The: in 
surgent told a strange story of how a supply of dynamite-bombs 
was got into Monastir. A-funeral started from an ungarrisoned 
Christian village near Monastir and marched into the town to the 
solemn chant of a mock priest attired in gilded vestments, with 
acolytes swinging censers, and mourners, men and women, weep- 
ing copiously. The parade passed the Turkish posts on the out- 
skirts of the town, entered the Bulgarian cemetery, and buried the 
corpse with all due dust to dust and ashes to ashes. The local 
Voivodas were notified, and the following night the grave was 
robbed. 

There were two companies of Bulgarian infantry quartered at 
Rilo, who, as the weather was good, ate their meals in the court- 
yard. The supper scene was an imposing sight. When the call 
to mess was sounded on the bugle, the soldiers fell in behind a 
row of pots stretched across the yard, each with half a loaf of 
bread and a spoon under his arm. They faced the chapel and 

(Continued on page 1507.) 


























The Rilo Monastery in the Bulgarian Wilds—a Refuge for Macedonians when the Turks begin to Massacre 
‘““ THERE WERE TWO COMPANIES OF BULGARIAN INFANTRY QUARTERED AT RILO, WHO, AS THE WEATHER WAS GOOD, ATE THEIR MEALS 


IN THE COURTYARD. . . . WHEN THE CALL WAS SOUNDED THEY TOOK THEIR SEATS ON THE GROUND 7 
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THE WINNER, WAGNER, WIHLO, IN HIS FI NCH DARRACQ CAR, COVERED THE 


LANCIA, IN HIS ITALIAN FIAT CAR, WHO MADE SECOND PLACE. HIS TIME WAS 293 MINUTES 28 4-5 SECONDS 
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DURAY, WINNER OF THIRD PLACE, HOLDING HIS MECHANIC ABOARD AS THE CAR TILTED ON THE PERILOUS 


TRACY, THE AMERICAN WINNER OF THE ELIMINATION TRIALS AND THE POPULAR FAVORITE, “ SKIDDING”’ AT THE HAIRPIN 


AMERICA’S GREATEST SPORTING EVENT—THE RUNNING OF THE THIRD VANDERBILT CUP RACE 
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Ruined Buildings on Blanca Street—the United States Consulate may be seen on Right of the Photograph 
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A typical Street Scene in the stricken City—the House of Admiral Montes (in the Centre) on Victoria Street 





THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DEVASTATED CITY OF VALPARAISO, 
WRECKED BY EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE 


Photographs copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 
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TOURING THROUGH IRELAND 


III—IN COUNTY KERRY, A REGION OF CONTRASTS 





By SYDNEY BROOKS 








PaRKNASILLA, County Kerry, October 6,'1906. 
ROM Cork one goes inevitably to Killarney. And if one 
does not disdain to follow royal example, one goes by the 
“ Prince of Wales’s route,” the route taken by the present 
King nearly fifty years ago. The first half of it is by rail 
to Bantry; the second, running through as beautiful scenery 

as any to be found in the entire kingdom, is by char-i-banes. Call- 

ing a char-A-banes a coach unhappily does not make it one, and no 
amount of politeness can disguise the hard and knobby fact that 

-the conveyances which ply between Bantry and Glengarriff, Glen- 

garriff and Kenmare, Kenmare and Killarney, are, in spite of the 

guide-books and local “grandiloquence, chars-i-banes, and not 
coaches. But among the wilds of Kerry you could ride on a camel 
and still enjoy it. Indeed, for those who find the greatest draw- 
backs to a char-d-banes in its promiscuity a camel might almost 
seem preferable. The right way to do it, indeed the right way 
to do all Ireland, is by motor-car. A more delightful run, if only 
it is taken at a decent speed and under comfortable conditions, 
than the forty-odd miles between Glengarriff and Killarney one 
could not wish for; and, as I-say, even a polyglot and polypedic 
crowd of trippers on a roofed-in char-i-banes cannot destroy its 
charms. I will even throw in the extra disadvantage of being 
pulled by Irish horses and still maintain that it is more than 
worth while. The true Irish horse is the hunter, and there is none 
better in the world. But the Irish hackney and the Irish coach- 
horse are still far below English standards, and to one like myself, 
who had just come from Devonshire, where the coach-horses do 
daily prodigies up and down those perpendicular roads, the four 
that took us from Glengarriff to Kenmare, and the other four that 
took us from Kenmare to Killarney, seemed poor beasts, overworked, 
underfed, with hardly an ounce of courage between them. By the 
time Killarney was reached we had all, I think, had enough of it. 

Yet there was probably not one of us who would not sooner have 

done it that way than not have done it at all. 

The journey by rail from Cork to Bantry has no special interest, 
though there is no part of Ireland, or none that I have so far seen, 
however bleak its aspect, however gray its monotone, that does not 
make its own wild and peculiar appeal. You may read wherever 
you go something of the sadness of the country’s history in the 
scarped stretches of hill, bare of everything but jutting .stone; in the 
melancholy peat-bogs, where old men are loading the donkey’s 
panniers with the winter supply of fuel; in the villages with their 
incredible hovels, and air not as in England of deep and rich 
placidity, but of listlessness and defeat; in the ruined farmhouses 


.where perhaps some victim of the famine lay down to die; in the 


spreading presence of so much that is forlorn, and-in the absence 
of those human signs that in other countries tell of cultivation and 
comfort. It is not until one takes to the char-Ad-banes—I may as 
well be Irish and call it the coach—at Bantry, where the railway 
ends, that the real-beauty of the trip begins. The road winds in 
and out among the gaunt hills, showing at every turn a new aspect 
of Bantry Bay. There is little color in those hills and little verdure, 
and. it is only here and there at the base of them that one sees a 
patch reclaimed to cultivation by efforts it gives one the back- 
ache to think of. Glengarriff, eleven miles distant, where one 
breaks the journey for the night, is a joyous contrast. The moun- 
tains are still there, hemming it in, but the masses of rock that 
give the glen its name are clothed down to the water’s edge with 
yew, holly, arbutus, and fuschia in ample luxuriance. ‘“ Were 
such a bay,” wrote Thackeray, “lying upon English shores, it 
would be a world’s wonder. Perhaps if it were on the Mediter- 
ranean or the Baltic, English travellers would flock to it by 
hundreds. Why not come and see it in Ireland?” You have 
everything that can make a perfect stage-picture. The arms of 
the mountains so enfold the bay that it looks like a lake from 
which it would be vain to think of access to the sea; the fore- 
ground is taken up with two or three gemlike islands of the true 
emerald hue; and on every side the sweep of woods throws its 
shadow on the water. I feasted on it for a while from the win- 
dows of the hotel that occupies, as it were, the central seat in the 
auditorium, and then went out to show my uappreciation of 
nature’s bounty by catching mackerel. The local fishermen fol- 
lowed my example by getting up early next morning and shooting 
a large white seal—not with the idea of using its skin, though | 
believe a coarse kind of glove can be made out of Irish seal, but 
from the same instinct that leads a gamekeeper to shoot foxes. 
By eight o’clock we were on the coach winding through the valley 
of the Glengarriff and leaving it and its rich luxuriance to strike 
up into the hills.. We were still in County Cork, but a couple 
of hours brought us into Kerry and into the wildest part of it, 
circling round vast panoramas of heathery, stony, desolate hills. 
There was an unconquered look about the country that struck 
deep into one. Man has retired from those grim and towering 
solitudes in sheer despair; and only the sheep and the black 
Kerry cattle hold their own. One soon comes to expect the cattle 
as a familiar feature of every Kerry landscape. They are small, 
black, good milkers and rough feeders. Towards the end of Sep- 
tember the graziers from the luscious lands of Meath begin to 
appear at the Kerry fairs. They buy up the catile for from $17 
to $27 apiece, turn them out on their own incomparable grazing- 
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FROM CORK TO KILLARNEY BY “ THE PRINCE OF WALES’S ROUTE ” 
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“THE VILLAGES WITH THEIR INCREDIBLE HOVELS ” 
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“ TOWARDS THE END OF SEPTEMBER THE GRAZIERS BEGIN TO 


APPEAR AT THE KERRY FAIRS 


lands from October to April, and then sell them for from $40 to 
$50. It is a good investment, for the Kerry beasts not only put 
on weight at a tremendous pace when introduced to real pasture, 
but are so far from being dainty eaters that they clear the ground 
of all that the other cattle have left. In fact, they are as good 
as farm-hands. : 

Kenmare is reached in time for lunch, and the inscription “ The 
Lansdowne Arms ” over one of the inns reminds one that the place 
was founded two hundred and forty years ago by Sir William 
Petty, the ancestor of the Lansdowne family. It is little more 
than a village, having only about a thousand inhabitants, but it is 
a great rallying-point for anglers, and it boasts a Southern hotel. 
A Southern hotel is a hotel started and run by the Southern 
Railway Company; and in Ireland, wherever you come across a 
hotel under the management of a railway company. you will not, 
if you take my advice, tlee from it, as you would in England, 
but you will promptly enter it, bag and baggage. In Kerry the 
Southern Company has founded four and all of them are good. 
The one at Kenmare is famous for the lace you can buy at it. 
Nearly all Irish hotels have show-cases of locally made lace in 
their entrance halls, but none takes so high a rank as the lace 
shown at Kenmare. It is made within a few minutes’ walk of 
the hotel at the Convent of *Poor Clares, and prices rule lower 
than at Dublin, lower still than at London, and about half of 
what is asked and got in New York. From Kenmare, when the 
women of the party have at last been persuaded to let the lace 
alone and resume their journey, the coach climbs once more into 
the hills, past the Windy Gap, where, owing to the conformation 
of the mountains, the winds are forever blowing with a hurricane 
force, and up and up, until at last the driver shouts out “ The 
lakes of Killarney!” and we all bump our heads against the 
roof of the coach to see, eight or nine miles off, the blue waters 
nestling down. Then begins the finest part of the whole drive, 
the gradual descent along an almost perfect road through cluster- 
ing woods, and in the evening light with the waters at one’s feet. 
Killarney itself more than fulfils the promise of its approach. 
At first I was disappointed by the absence of color, but after a 
day or two, after driving round part of the shore, after rowing 
and fishing on the lake, after landing on one of the many islands 
and watching the light play on the stark heights of the mountains 
in front, I revised altogether my first impression and came to 
rank Killarney among the great beauty-spots of the world. 

But even in Killarney you cannot get wholly away from the 
land question. The great landed proprietor of the neighborhood 
is Lord Kenmare, who owns an estate of some 150,000 acres. 
Negotiations have been going on between himself and his tenants— 
the tenants negotiating through ‘four priests—with a view to the 
sale and purchase of the estate under the Wyndham Act. Both 
sides are anxious to make the deal, and the difference between 
them, in point of money, is very small. But money is not the only 
thing that counts in these matters. There are four or five 
evicted tenants on the Kenmare estate, and their position has to 
be settled before a sale can take place. The case of one of them 
is worth looking into. He rented a town farm at an annual 
rental of something under $1000 a year, fell behind in his rent 
and was ultimately evicted. In Kerry and probably throughout 
all Ireland a farm from which a tenant has been evicted miust 
be worked by the kandlord or not at all. No one else will look at 
it, and a man who had the hardihood to'take it would either be 
shot or boycotted within a week. Lord Kenmare has offered to 





reinstate this and the other evicted tenants on his estate on receipt 
of one year’s rent in discharge of all arrears. The Estates Com- 
missioners have found themselves legally unable to ratify the 
arrangement, and the transaction therefore still hangs fire. Lord 
Kenmare is the head of one of the oldest Catholic families in 
Ireland. He is also lord-lieutenant of the county, and as such has 
the privilege of advising the Lord Chancellor in regard to ap- 
pointments to the magisterial bench. I heard it said more than 
once in the district that if he would only nominate so-and-so to 
the bench the sale would quickly go through. I also found it a 
matter of common gossip that the evicted tenant I have alluded 
to, a “master” of the first water, intends when reinstated, to sell 
his farm at once. There is no doubt he will net a handsome profit. 

From Killarney I have partially retraced my steps to Parkna- 
silla, a little village on the arm of the sea which is absurdly be- 
littled by being called the Kenmare River. There are two islands 
here that must be unique in these latitudes. One of them is owned 
by Lord Dunraven and the other by a local justice of the peace. 
I have gone over both of them in a crescendo of wonderment, ask- 
ing myself repeatedly whether I was in Kerry or Algeria. © For, 
thanks to the Gulf Stream, these two islands, on which thirty or 
forty years ago not a single tree was to be found, and which were 
mainly bog and moor, have been turned into semitropical para- 
dises. Tree-ferns grow there in the open air, palms, bamboo, and 
eucalyptus flourish there as though on their native soil, and 
many plants and shrubs from Australia and New Zealand do 


-better, I am told, in these islands than in their own homes. To 


pass from the bleak mainland into this growth of hothouse vege- 
tation is to travel two thousand miles due south in ten or fifteen 
minutes. Lord Lansdowne, who owns an estate near by, has, I 
am told, made even more of it than Lord Dunraven and his neigh- 
bor have made of their islands; but that is something I find very 
difficult to believe. In any case I have seen enough to rob the 
talk of growing tobacco and planting tea in Kerry of all its 
seeming wildness. I have had some other pleasant experiences 
down here. I have seen the Kerry peasant in his most Oriental 
mood trying to “interest ” the justice of the peace in a case that 
comes on at the next petty sessions. I have driven in a motor- 
ear on a Sunday morning and seen the whole countryside, on foot, 
in cars and carts, trooping to mass, the men too obviously in their 
Sunday best to be interesting, but the women with their shawls 
and bright petticoats a veritable picture of “Ould Oireland.” 
Above all, I have seen a local regatta, and if you have never seen 
a Kerry regatta you still have something in the way of excitement 
to live for. It was very like the regatta described in that most 
amusing book Some Experiences of an Irish R. M.—the swarms 
of people along the water’s edge; the outrageously overladen boats 
moving about the course to the strain of concertinas and the peril 
of all competitors; the fearsome yells of epithets, advice, and 
imprecations flung like volleys of stones at the racers by friend 
and foe; the phenomenally rapid rowing—*“ more akin to the action 
of beating up eggs with a fork than to any other form of athletic 
exercise ”; the ceaseless shoutings and bobbings of the coxswains, 
who, as the race proceeds, drop the tiller altogether and stimulate 
their crew with frantic objurgations; the consequent fouls, while 
the air is torn with Celtic compliments; the disputes with the 
umpire, and later on in the evening the free wholesome fights be- 
tween the competitors and their friends—all this, when watched 
frém the security of a semitropical island on a glorious Septem- 
ber day, made up an experience not readily .to be thought of with- 
out a burst of laughter. 
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“ |... THE BLUE WATERS OF KILLARNEY LAKE” 
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The Collapse of the Cuban 
House of Cards 


(Continued from page 1491.) 


Cuban independence, who has done his ut- 
inost for four years to govern wisely his 
native island only to find himself discredited 
at last by unscrupulous politicians, stood 
a while in silence. Then, very slowly, he 
said that he would be glad to make one 
more sacrifice for his country. 

“ But here,” he said, “ we have a question 
of the dignity of the government. We are 
deprived of authority by an armed element 
which has risen against us. I must go.” 

Not another word was spoken. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate seized the right hand of 
Don Tomas and drew his left arm around 
the aged man in a close embrace. Tears 
were in the eyes of both. As Dolz turned 
away he was sobbing. Duque Estrada, 
Mario Garcia Kohly, Fortun, all the rest, 
embraced the President and turned away 


Weeping. But the old man neither wept nor 
spoke. He seemed dazed. The Cuban Re- 


public, savagely torn by her own greedy 
sons, was dying before him. And a little 
while later he heard passing his palace the 
measured tramp of American marines on 
their way to guard the millions in the State 
Treasury—the real cause of the revolution. 





The Wrench of Chance 


(Continued from page 1496.) 


going? ‘I’m off,’ ses I, ‘to the bloody war 
with Roosia.’ Ses she, with the watery 


tears arunning down her pretty little face, 
‘It’s a worm I am. Tread upon me, 
Michael Lenahan.’ ” 

Amid the wild and cheering applause and 
laughter of his friends Michael unfolded 
to them the history of his life. 

An angry red, had settled on the face of 
Tahaki. He leaned forward, frowning dark- 
lv. Tahaki understood and spoke the Eng- 
lish language well, and as Michael told 
his companions of the trick he had played 
upon his “ little haythen wife,” the Japanese 
swore fiercely under his breath. The next 
moment he was repeating the story to his 
friend. Its effect on the latter was electrical. 
Younger and more headstrong than Tahaki, 
he was scarcely restrained from springing 
upon the Irishman. ‘That such terms of 
contempt should be expressed against his 
country and a woman of his country at 
such a time aroused‘in him a frenzy of re- 
sentment. 

Later, another officer came into the tea- 
house and joined the two in pledging the 
health of the Emperor and the nation. Then 
Tahaki, moody and heartsick. made his ex- 
cuses and bade his friends good-night. 

The two remaining officers listened for a 
while to the raised voice of the now maudlin 
Michael. He was in tears now, and had 
lapsed into Japanese. 

“Tt’s remorse that’s consuming my vitals,” 
he groaned. “So back to-night I’m going 
for my girl. It’s a grand treat I'll give 
her. Two, not one, will sail the ocean, and 
one will be the little haythen girl I’m after 
telling you about.” 

“Talk about fate!” growled one of the 
officers. ‘*Tahaki was bewailing the fate 


which keeps him here in Nippon. Think 
of the wife of yonder brute. Why, the very 
gods are laughing—jesting at her. Prob- 


ably to-day she has been rendering them 
thanksgiving for her freedom. To-morrow 
his foot will be upon her head again. A 
generous Providence truly!” 

Lieutenant Sato brought an impetuous 
young fist down upon the table. 

“* Providence!’ I intend to be that wom- 
an’s Providence to-night. What better 
service could I do the unfortunate one than 
rid her of such a—” 

“What!” gasped his companion, 
would—” 

“Kill him? Bah, no! He isn’t worth 
that honor at my hand. I would simply— 
Listen. You have heard of the practice 
known as ‘ shanghaiing’? Now that foreign 
beast there has lied to his wife, her relatives, 
and the people of the town that befriended 
him. They believe that he has gone as a 


“ you 
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soldier for Japan, and they accordingly ex- 
alt him. Well, he shall go!” 
“You mean—! My dear fellow, the Brit- 





ish government may make trouble. The 
thing may leak out. You—” 
“This fellow is a Japanese citizen. Leak 


out? Let it. I myself sail to-morrow night 
for Manchuria. [ never expect to come 
back. Before I go, however, I desire to per- 
form one act of kindness for a countrywom- 
an of mine. No, you cannot dissuade me!” 

He arose to his feet and, clapping his 
hands sharply, attracted the attention of a 
number of soldiers across the garden. He 
signalled to one of them, who came quickly 
across the room. 

Sato spoke in a low voice to the stockily 
‘built young Japanese soldier, who threw one 
quick glance at the Irishman, and _ then, 
with the grin of a bulldog, nodded his head. 
A few moments later he crossed to the main 
exit of the tea-garden and took his stand 
outside in the street. 

“That,” said Lieutenant Sato, quietly re- 
suming his seat,.“ is Santo Gonji, a jiu- 
jitsu expert. One touch of his hand will 
disarm yonder braggart, and to-morrow 
night will see him on board a Japanese 
transport bound for Manchuria. Ho, there, 
Miss Snowball!” he called to a_ passing 
waitress; “bring us some more sake.” 
Then, to the speechless officer, “ My friend, 
we will now drink the health of this brave 
new soldier of Japan.” 

To be Concluded. 





His Money’s Worth 


LAUNDRYMAN. “T regret to tell you, sir, 
that one of your shirts is lost.” 

Customer. “ But here I have just paid 
you twelve cents for doing it up.” 

LAUNDRYMAN. “ Quite right, sir, we laun- 
dered it before we lest it.” : 








PURE AT THE SOURCE. 

MILK is the chief article of food in the sick-room and hospital. 
Every physician and nurse should know the source of supply be- 
fore ordering in any form. is not enough to know that it 
comes as “country milk.” BorpEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED 
MILK, the original and leading brand since 1857. Integrity and 
experience behind every can. «*» 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*+ 


Use BROWN'’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 
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FOND OF PIES 


But Had to Give Them Up. 


Any one who has eaten New England pies 
knows how good they are. 

But some things that taste good don’t always 
agree. A Mass. lady had to leave off pie, but 
found something far better for her stomach. She 
writes: 

“Six or eight years ago chronic liver trouble 
was greatly exaggerated by eating too much fat 
meat, pastry, and particularly pies, of which I 
was very fond. 

“Severe headaches, dizziness, nausea followed, 
and food, even fruit, = f like lead in my stomach, 
accompanied by a dull, heavy pain, almost un- 
bearable. I had peculiar ‘spells’—flashes of 
light before my sight. I could read half a word 
and the rest would be invisible. 

“A feeling of lassitude and confusion of ideas 
made me even more miserable. I finally decided 
to change food altogether, and began on Grape- 
Nuts food, which brought me prompt relief—re- 
moved the dizziness, headache, confused feeling, 
and put me on the road to health and happiness. 
It clears my head, strengthens both brain and 
nerves. 

““Whenever I enter our grocer’s store he usually 
calls out, ‘Six packages of Grape-Nuts!’ and he’s 
nearly always right.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ‘There’s a reason.” 
Read the famous booklet, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 
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Solving Business Problems 


SECOND PAPER 


Where a firm is engaged simultaneously in 
several different lines of trade or effort, the dif- 
ficulty and also the importance of maintaining 
accounts that shall be both specific and general 
increases. 

A case in point is an Illinois firm that manu- 
factures ice, buys, stores, and sells natural ice, 
buys and sells coal, wholesaling from its mirtes in 
car lots and retailing from its yards by the wagon 
load, and which also does a large business in the 
cold storage of fruit and other perishahle com- 
modities. . 

This firm has always made money, but its pro- 
prietors a year ago could not have told with any 
degree of certainty which branches made the most, 
or, indeed, whether some departments were not 
being carried bodily by the others. Though un- 
usual skill] had been shown in devising systems 
for each of their departments, there was Jacking 
the proper harmony between the various books 
and records kept, and no adequate means were 
provided for distributing the overhead or fixed 
expenses to the departments sharing them. 

The Baker-Vawter svstematizer perfected a 
system which continued to show the details of 
each department, and yet gave a clear exposition 
of the business as a whole.- 

It is positive and simple in its operation. Its 
adoption was followed by a long list of surprises. 
For instance, its comprehensive factory-cost ar- 
rangement very soon proved, among other things, 
that a gross waste of water existed. The investi- 
gation which followed resulted in steps which 
reduced the water bill more than one-third. This 
was only one of many economies instituted as the 
result of the system. 

Delivery and collection by drivers was also re- 
duced to a positive basis, and shrinkage clearly 
separated from ‘‘stealage.”’ 


Loafing by Teamsters Stopped 


Coal-teaming costs were also reduced by record- 
ing the “in” and “out” time of each driver, 
quantity of coal delivered on each trip, and to 
whom. The result was that each teamster, after 
the adoption of the new system, delivered one or 
two loads a day more than he had done before, 
increasing the productiveness of the force over 
20%. 

Coal sales from mine, track, or yard are shown 
on daily sheets, and these are recapitulated 
monthly. Absolute check on weights is secured, 
so that claims against the railroads are now 
based on positive information, a matter that is 
found greatly to facilitate their collection. 

The record of receipts and shipments of coal is 
in effect a perpetual inventory of stock on hand, 
as well as a basis for the accurate computation of 
earnings to date. 


Cold-Storage Records and Accounts 


The cold-storage department was also reduced 
to a system of records, including the location, by 
section numbers, of every lot of apples and other 
goods stored, quantities and kinds delivered or 
shipped on order, and balance on hand, blanks 
being exchanged with the customer on every 
receipt and shipment, which left no loophole for 
misunderstanding or claim of any kind. 

All these systems lead up to general recapitu- 
lation on monthly summary sheets, giving an 
accurate statement of assets, liabilities, expenses, 
gains, earnings, and cash balance on hand. 

They now know not only the result of the year’s 
business as a whole, but the daily and monthly 
performance of each branch or department —its 
profits and losses, its status as compared with 
previous months or years, and its ratio of earnings. 

While the accounting work is probably no 
lighter than it had been, so much more “‘live’’ 
information is given that the system is paying 
large dividends on its cost. 

Name and address will be furnished on applica- 
tion by the Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago and 
New York. 





THE EAST END OF THE GOVERNOR’S ROOM, SHOWING THE PALATIAL CHARACTER OF THE 


THE ORNATE REPRESENTATIVES’ CHAMBER WITH THE VISITORS’ GALLERY IN THE BACKGROUND 


THE GORGEOUSLY APPOINTED PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAPITOL AT HARRISBURG, THE 
DEDICATION OF WHICH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ATTENDED 
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The Ever-restless Balkans 
(Continued from page 1499.) 

doffed their caps, and the officers, likewise 
reverencing, said grace. The men_ then 
crossed themselves three times in drill regu- 
larity, and when the drums beat again they 
took seats on the ground, eight around each 
pot, and began the meal in the yellow light 
of pine torches fastened to the great pillars 
which supported the balconies. 

The Rilo Monastery is a refuge for Mace- 
donians who come over the mountains when 
the Turks begin to massacre. It is also a 
place of pilgrimage. At such times the thou- 
sands who quarter within its walls and on 
ihe slopes of the mountains around are 
supplied with soup boiled in a great iron 
cauldron suspended by chains over an open 
fire. So large is this pot that the cook must 
mount a ladder to stir the beverage, and 
he does this with a great wooden spoon, al- 
most as long as he is himself. 

There is no road from Rilo further along 
the frontier, but we followed a trail some- 
times taken by troops, and worked our way 
slowly on to Samakov, the site of a large 
American mission school. It is due to 
liberty of religious opinion in Bulgaria that 
the American missionaries in the Balkans 
are allied almost exclusively with the Bul- 
gars. The Servian government prohibits the 
work of missionaries; the Greek govern- 
ment requires the teaching of “sacred les- 
sons” in all schools, lessons of a character 
which the missionaries refuse to dissemi- 
nate; the conversion of Mohammedans is 
dangerous to the lives of both the mission- 
aries and the Mohammedans, and Jews of 
the Near East do not change their faith. 
So the missionaries have oniv the Bulgari- 
ans to work upon, and their efforts in both 
3ulgaria proper and Macedonia are confined 
to teaching and influencing them. But the’ 
sulgarians do not appreciate the efforts of 
the missionaries—indeed, the great majority 
of them distinctly rebel against what they 
term the “Christianizing of Christians.” 
And the Americans are between the devil and 
the deep sea; for while the Bulgarians re- 
sent being the subject of missions the Turks 
accuse the missionaries of propagating revo- 
lutionary ideas amongst the rebel race. 
There is no doubt they sympathize with 
the Bulgarians in their case against the 
Turks, but they do not make brigands, ex- 
cept in so far as education awakes the peas- 
ant’s spirit and makes him desperate. 





Beyond the Pale 


A FRIEND of James Whitcomb Riley tells 
of an occasion when the humorist, who is, as 
a rule, extremely averse to social functions, 
was induced to attend a “ literary ” dinner in 
Indianapolis given in honor of a novelist of 
that city. * 

Riley had been told off to take in to din- 
ner the sister of his host, an excellent 
woman, though anything but “ literary.” 

The conversation touching upon the beau- 
ties of Chaucer, about whom a certain set 
of the city was then cultivating a fad, a 
spirited discussion ensued during which the 
hewildered sister caught from time to time 
only the name “ Chaucer.” 

At last she whispered to Riley: “ Who is 
this Mr. Chaucer they’re talking about so 
much? Is he very popular in society?” 

“Madam,” solemnly responded Riley, 
“that man did something that forever shuts 
him out of society!” 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed the worthy dame; 
“and what was that?” 
pe He died several hundred years ago,” said 

iley. 





Pity the Grocer 


Here is the substance of a notice placed 
so that every one can see it in a certain New 
York grocery-store. 

“ Disasters that occurred to three of our 
delinquent customers: 

“One said, ‘I'll call to-morrow if I live.’ 
He’s dead! 

._“ Another said, ‘I’ll see you soon.’ He’s 
blind! 

“Yet another said, ‘I’ll pay you Saturday 
or go to hell.’ He’s gone! 

“It makes a man inclined almost to forego 
credit altogether.” 
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Pope-Hartford Model L 


With the Secretary of the Company, Superintendent of the 
Factory, Master Mechanic and Designer, as they retumed 
from the final run of a test of over 6,000 miles. 








No arguments in favor of an automobile can equal in forcefulness the 
results shown by a season's practical demonstration. Never since the begin- 
ning of the industry has a car in any class won, within a single season, such 
pronounced success and deserved popularity as the 1906 Pope-Hartford. 
We are persistent and aggressive in matters of improvement, and have there- 
fore dmadls ints of vantage which have helped us to make the new Pope- 
Hartford Model L the finest car of its kind in the world. 


SPECIFICATIONS : 


MOTOR: Four cylinder; vertical; water cooled; all gears encased—valves all 
mechanically operated and interchangeable—25-W% h. p. Nickel steel crank shaft. Car- 
buretor special design, very flexible. Jump spark ignition. Provision for magneto. 

CLUTCH: Inverted cone type of large diameter. 
MISSION: Sliding gear type with three speeds ahead and reverse. °* 
Through a propeller shaft, pinion and bevel gear to the rear axle. 
LUBRICATION: By a special oiler located under the hood, driven by belt from the 
cam shaft, with sight feeds on the dash. 
FRONT AXLE: Solid forging made of special steel of the I-beam type. 
REAR AXLE: Of solid steel running on large ball bearings in tubular sleeve. 


STEERING: Strictly irreversible. Worm and sector type. 
BRAK 


ES: Two sets operated by foot pedals and side lever. 


CONTROL: Ignition and throttle levers on top of steering wheel but not revolving with it. 
eeit changed by one hand lever. 


3 Armored, similar to our Model F frame. 


Bacon eh Entirely new design, distinct and elegant. Double side entrance. Roomy tonneau with 
arge doors. 

HOOD: Improved design. Front guards overlapped and connected with the frame. 
WHEEL BASE + ipcreoced to 102”. Tread 56”. 


S: 32x 4” front and rear, running on large ball bearings. 
EQUIPMENT: Full set of lamps, horn, tools and floor mats. 


PRICE, FULLY EQUIPPED, $2750. 
(Extension Top $150. Extra.) 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York: 1733 Broadway. Boston: 223 Columbus Ave, 
Washington, D. C., 819 14th St., N. W. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 














\NXURIQUS WAITING 


SAE FoInTeD BALL-POINTED PENS ("eur7* 


never scratch or spurt. 


are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


ALWAYS TOP 





hand. Having found one, stick to it ! 





POST FREE FROM 


or any Stationery Store. 








Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOQHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Conia mailed on application. 


arerooms, Cor. sth Ave, 22d St. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper; 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALt-Poinrep pens 


Buy an assorted sariple box for 25° cts., and choose a pen to suit your 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 











PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN THE 
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COMING PRODUCTION OF GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S “CAESAR 














GERTRUDE ELLIOTT AS ** CLEOPATRA “4 FORBES ROBERTSON AS “ CAESAR és 


ONE OF THE THEATRICAL SEASON’S EMPHATIC SUCCESSES, “THE RED MILL,” 
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Edward Begley 


David L. Don Fred Stone David Montgomery Charles Dox 


IN “THE RED MILL,” A NEW OPERETTA BY VICTOR HERBERT AND HENRY BLOSSOM, MESSRS. DAVID MONTGOMERY 
THE WELL-REMEMBERED “ SCARE-CROW ” AND “ TIN-WOODMAN ” OF THE “ WIZARD OF 0Z,” APPEAR AS TWIN STARS. 
VEHICLE HAS SCORED ONE OF THE IMMEDIATE SUCCESSES OF THE SEASON 
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profit over cost. 


Great Difference In 
Life Insurance Companies 


is not revealed by their names nor their claims. 
disaster, all Fire Insurance Companies seemed alike to the thoughtless; there was a 
great difference nevertheless, and when the test came, some quibbled, some defaulted, while 
others drew on the reserve funds which they had ready for such a contingency, paid the large 
amounts due, and went right on. 
@ It is because for years the money it has received from its policyholders has been invested with un- 
usual skill and care—always safe, always growing, always ready for the hour of need—that 


‘The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


is the strongest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Read these figures as to the Mutual reserve. 
@ At the close of 1905, the Mortgage Loans amounted to $169,771,163.16, on which more than four and one- 
half millions have been received“in interest during the vear, and less than fifteen thousand dollars of interest 
was overdue at its close. 
$28,198,278.84 was loaned on the Company’s policies, and $18,195,000.00 was loaned on other collateral, 
no interest whatever being overdue on either item. Bonds and Stocks costing $239,986,702.05 and having 
a market value on December 31, 1905, of $265,301,867.38 were held by the Company, and on this 
enormous amount not one dollar of interest was overdue and unpaid, and but one stock failed to 
pay a good dividend in 1905, this stock being that of a new company, subsequently sold at a 


securities has ever been brought together elsewhere, the absolutely clean and indeed perfect 
quality of these immense investments excites praise and wonder, felt and expressed most 
strongly by those who know most as financiers of the dangers and pitfalls attend- 
ing the care of large investments. This remarkable showing also appeals to the 
plain people whose money comes slowly, who value safety and who under- 
stand that security like the above makes “insurance” insurance indeed. 


@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
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The day before the San Francisco 










Most of this trifling amount was paid in within a few days. The sum of 









When it is borne in mind that no such aggregation of purely investment 












Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 
The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 












A New and Deadly Bullet 
for the Army 


A NEw pointed bullet, which it is believed 
will prove the most efficient rifle projectile 
in the world as adapted to the requirements 
of modern warfare, is soon to be adopted by 
the United States government for use in the 
new United States magazine army rifles. 
Tests have been under way for several 
months at Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
the new bullet has shown so many advantages 
over the present service bullet that Brigadier- 
General William Crozier, Chief of Ordnance 
of the United States army, says that it will 
undoubtedly replace the one which has been 
used since 1892. 

Instead of the rounded point of the pres- 
ent bullet, the new bullet has a_ long, 
straight, tapering point, and is one-third 
lighter, weighing about 150 grains. It has 
a greater velocity up to 2000 yards, a 
stronger energy up to 1400 yards, and a 
better accuracy up to 2000 yards, than the 
bullet now in use. 

In the test for penetration the sharp- 
pointed bullet demonstrated again a clear 
superiority over the old service one, which 
had a record of penetration untouched by 
any service weapon in the world. The old 
service bullet has penetrated oak blocks, well 
seasoned and arranged cross-grained, to a 
depth of 30.7 inches. The new bullet is 
capable of a penetration. in a block of this 
kind of over thirty-nine inches. 

With this new bullet, trees will be of lit- 
tle protection to soldiers, for at close range 
the bullet would not only pass through the 
trunk of the tree, but through a couple of 
men hiding behind it. 











Financial 
Bills of exchange bought and | HE ANY 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- | Tue Auprr Comp: OF New York 
rope and South Africa, Com- JAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, _ EDWARD T. PRRINE, 
of mercial an@ Travellers’ Letters | Gronez weYouxc, “Me President. eC MacmAnDSUN 


of Credit. Vice-Presidents, Assistant Treasurer. 
International Cheques. 
tificates of Deposit. 


Collections made. 
Cer- 


Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 


Credit. 


Easton Building, 


N. Y. Life Building, 
15 State Street. 


LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 


— NEW YORK, 

| Mutua ife Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 

Brown Brothers & Co., | Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
rcade Building, 


BANKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 15th and Market Sts. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = 2 = “ . 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = = 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, ‘Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
A. D. Jutciiarp, 
Joseru Larocgug, 
MILLs, 
Levi P. Morton, 
James N. Jarvix, RicuHarp A. McCurpy, 
Wa ter S. JoHNstTon, W. G. Oakman, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
‘AUL D. CravaTuH, 


$2,000,000 
$7,500,000 





Joun Jacos Astor, 
CuHaries H. ALLEN, 
Georce F. Baker, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
Pau D. Cravatu, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


James B. Duke, 
Henry M. FLAGLER, 
DanieEL GUGGENHEIM, 
G. G. Haven, 


Samugec Raga, 
WintHRoP RuUTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 
VALENTINE P. SnypgrR, 
Harry Payne Wuitnev. 


Levi P. Morton, 


James N. Jarvir, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 


Jacos H. Scuirr, 





CuHarRves H, Aven, 
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G. G. Haven, Harry Payne WHITNEY 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
“Qa The Name is 


stamped on every iP 
loop — 
The Z 
fi CUSHION 
BUTTON 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


THE | 
GENTLEMAN 
RAGMAN 


By WILBUR NESBIT, 












This is a story told by a boy in 
a country town. 

It is a funny story in spite -of 
itself, but the fun is only one part 
of it. ; 

There is an amateur boy de- 
tective in it who is a humorous 
wonder. 

And a girl poet. % -ALWAYS EASY 

The way things work out is just 


the way things went when most D oO N °T B E A 
of us lived in country towns. BOOK Pe KEEPER 


Except that perhaps we never 





Boston, Mass.,U.8. A. 











: : The ordinary book-keeper earns small 
saw a lot of nice girls try the bare- pay and has a poor chance of doing 


foot Kneip cure in a stubby field. better. Expert accountants earn from 


two to five times as much as the 


It is a new type, and perhaps the ordinary book-keeper and work much 
R ' ‘ shorter hours. Be your own boss. We 
kind of story you enjoy. will teach you expert accounting and 


auditing at your home and in your spare 
moments at the trifling cost of a dime a 








Price $1.50 day. References to the best men in 


your own town. Established 18 years. 
Write for particulars. 


H ARPER & B ROTHERS | | THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY, Inc. 


29 Fort Street West, Detroit, Michigan 
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THREE STAR 


Costs more 
the best is none 


By ERNEST : too good for you 





INGERSOLL - —— 


This 


New Edition, with many New Photographs Publication is 


Printed With 


$1.40 net 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 


an CHICAco YORK 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y, HILADELPHI NEW YO 


























A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 
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Successful Plant-growing 


A HORTICULTURIST connected with the Bo- 
tanical Gardens at Washington recently 
said: 

“ Experiments with reference to the use 
of charcoal have developed the fact that 
plants will vegetate and grow in nearly pure 
coal, and that plants grown in*a mixture 
of two-thirds coal and one-third of vegetable 
mold’ greatly surpass those grown in the 
ordinary way. Thickness is added to the 
stems, richness to the color of the leaves, and 
beauty to the blossoms. In all cases where 
it is customary to mix sand with the mold 


. in which plants are set, the substitution of 
- charcoal dust for -the sand will render the 


vegetation stronger and more vigorous. 

* Pure charcoal acts excellently as a means 
of curing unhealthy plants. Take, for in- 
stance, an orange-tree affected by the very 
common disease in which the leaves become 
yellow, and it will acquire within a few 
weeks its healthy green color by removing 
the upper surface of the earth from the pot 
in which it is contained, and placing in its 
stead around the periphery of the pot a ring 
of charcoal of an inch in thickness. The 
charcoal to use is the dustlike powder from 
fir or pine coal, such as_is used by the coun- 
try blacksmith, and the best results are ob- 
tained when the coal has been exposed to the 
action of the air through a winter season. 

“The properties of the charcoal are mani- 
fested in two ways: first, by its tendency to 
preserve all plants and substances’ from 
decay; and, secondly, by the carbonie gas it 
furnishes during the slow decomposition it 


. undergoes, and which, in a few years, con- 


verts it into a coaly earth. It yields directly 
and constantly one of the most essential 
elements of plants, and gives beautiful color 
and great luxuriance to them. 

“Where large quantities of charcoal are 
used the plants consume and require more 
water than ordinarily, as the air is given 
free access and dries the roots rapidly.” 





Not On The Job 


AN eminent lawyer with a large practice 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States enjoys telling of a tremendous jolt 
to his youthful vanity in the early days 
when he made a specialty of criminal cases. 

He had been retained by a man charged 
with larceny in Pennsylvania, and as the 
evidence was conclusive had advised his 
client to plead guilty. 

“You have a bad record, you know,” said 
the lawyer, “and you have practically con- 
fessed your guilt.. I should say that. you 
will be sentenced to about three years.’ 

This last completely dumfounded the ac- 
cused. He looked about his cell vacantly 
for several minutes before turning to his at- 
torney. When he did it was to say: 

“Will you kindly step out and get me a 


9”? 


good lawyer? 
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A Valuable Discovery 


A poor man who could neither read nor 
write approached a Political Boss to ask a 
boon. 

“ Well,” asked the Boss, as the man’s genu- 
flections finally attracted his attention, 

‘what do you w ant? ee 

“I have here,’ was the reply, “a small 
peanut-stand, which I crave grace to estab- 
lish in the sunshine of your protection.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied the Boss, with a 
kindly wave of the hand. “ By the way,” he 
continued, as the poor man started to take 
his departure after stammer ing his thanks, 
“there is one little matter I forgot to men- 
tion. I am making a collection of back- 
bones, and should like yours to add to my 
cabinet.” 

“ Alas, and again alas!” ejaculated the 
poor man, beating his breast. “ Woe is me 
that I should be compelled to disappoint your 

Highness, but I have no back-bone.” 

“You what?” 

“{ have no back-bone. It was removed 

when I was but a child.” 
’ The Boss burst into happy tears. “Come 
to my arms!” he eried. “ At last I have dis- 
covered God’s best gift to Bosses—an abso- 
lutely spineless candidate!” 
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A Lemon Instead 


“Do you know,” a pretty bride of three 
jnonths said to a friend the other day, “I 
think all these jokes about young wives hav- 
ing so much trouble with butchers and 
grocers, and being cheated, and all that, is 
just too foolish.” 

“Then I presume you are getting on all 
right with yours, dear?” her friend inquired. 

“ Why, of course Iam! Anybedy would if 
they would just deal at a reliable place,” 
the young wife declared. ‘“ Now there is my 
grocer,” she continued, “he is just as oblig- 
ing and thoughtful as can be. The other 
day I ordered a dozen oranges, and when 
they came I found there were but eleven in 
the bag, so when I went to the store again 
I told him so. 

“*Why, yes, ma’am,’ he said, ‘I know 
there were. I had put in a dozen, but ‘I 
noticed that one of them was spoiled, and of 
course I wouldn’t send you any but the best 
goods, ‘so IT took it out.’ 

“Now don’t vou think: that was nice in 
him to be so thoughtful and honest?” she 
concluded. 





Suppose She Had Been Out? 


“ Wat day was I born on, mother?” 

“ Thursday, child.” 

“Wasn't that fortunate! 
‘at home.’ ” : 


It’s your day 





Some Tall Chimneys 


Tue highest chimney in England is that 
at Barlow and Dobson’s mill at Bolton. It 
is 368 feet in height, and the material used 
in its construction was 800,000 bricks and 
122 tons of stone. This big smokestack is 
excelled by at least.two in Seotland—the 
St. Rollox chimney in Glasgow is 445 feet, 
and the Townsend chimney in the same city 
is 468 feet high. But the steeplejacks make 
no more of climbing such shafts than one a 
third of their height, though the vibration 
is much greater and more serious at times. 
All chimneys vibrate, especially in a gale; 
it is a condition of their safety, but the 
oscillation at the top is a serious matter for 
any one at work there during a high wind, 
and in such conditions the job is postponed 
to a calmer day. Lancashire also boasts one 
of the crookedest chimneys in the world—a 
shaft at Brook Mill, Heywood—which is 
nearly 200 feet high and more than six feet 
out of plumb. It has been belted with iron 
bands and is considered safe. 





Over and Above 


“ Moruer, does Dr. Smith wear his every- 
day clothes under that long white gown 
when he preaches?” asked a little girl. who 


had seen the édge of the minister’s trousers ” 


under his robe. 

“Yes, dear,” was the reply. 

“ Well,” she continued, “ now I know why 
it is called a surplus.” fy 





O Ye Tears! 


THE president of one of the well-known 
colleges tells this story of one of his pro- 
fessors of chemistry. 

It seems that the professor and his wife 
had not agreed upon sonie domestic question, 
the professor asserting that his means would 
not warrant the expense involved. His‘ wife 
Wad used all her powers of persuasion with- 
out avail, and at last resorted to the final 
feminine expedient—a flood of tears. At 
this the professor picked up his hat, but 
paused to remark: 

“You might save yourself the trouble of 
that, my dear; your: tears have absolutely 
no effect upon me. Why should they, being 
nothing but common water with a very small 
percentage of phosphorous salts and a trace 
of chloride of sodium?” 
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Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere 









Read 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 


By the author of “The Garden of Allah” 


THE FLOWER 
OF FRANCE 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


This is the story of Joan of Arc, charm- 
ingly retold in Mr. McCarthy’s inimitable 
The Maid of France is repre- 











































style. 
| sented as a lovable and engaging heroine 
—not the mailed warrior and half-mad 
fanatic, but the simple, steadfast peasant- 
girl—who leads the armies of France 
quite as much by the power of her inno- 
cence and faith as by her strange guiding 
voices. 

While the romance follows history in 
the main, the author has given it here 
and there imaginative touches that en- 





| hance the beauty and interest of the ro- 
| mance. A stage version of the book will 
be produced by Sothern and Marlowe 
next season. 
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Price $1.50 


& BROTHERS 
The 


|Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
| tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 
every one connected with the navigation of a 
vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York, 

’ With Diagrams. $1.00 


HARPER ‘& BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














Made of the best steel by expert hand workers. 

Noted for durability, evenness of point, and 
a 
Every Spencerian Pen perfect. No seconds. 
There’s a Spencerian Pen made for every style of 
writing. There is one made for YOU. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different patterns, sent 
upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 

























FREE BOOK 


Send for our new free book 
which tells all about the 
science of real estaie invest- 
ment. How to invest small 
sums in real estate. How to 
choose real estate judiciously. 
‘What class of properties grows 

in value most rapidly. How lon 

to hold a property. When a 

where to buy. Cause of growth in 
population, etc. This book is notan ad- 
vertisement ot any particular investment but is the con- 
ex testimony of the best known real estate 
men. This book will interest every one who has $5 or 
more a month to invest and wants to invest it where it 

will be safe yet where it will earn more than an ordinar 
308 4@ interest. Write us a postal saying, send “Dol- 
jarsin Dirt.” You will receive the book by return mail. 


W.M.OSTRANDER, Inc. 572 North American Bldg, Philadelphia 
Suite 572 26 W. 42d 8t., New York City 
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“WAR IS ——.” 


Mrs. Hector: ‘‘If my first husband hadn’t got killed fighting at San 
Juan Hill, I wouldn’t be your wife to-day.”’ 
Mr. Hector: ‘*I guess what Sherman said about war was pretty true.” 





IT IS EASY WITH | When you order 


EVANS’ ALE 
you get a perfectly 
brewed and 
perfectly bottled 
5 ! LI CON Ale, ripe, mellow, 
sparkling and clear 


to Clean and Polish 
SILVERWARE | to the last drop, 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 16¢. in without a particle 
stamps fora full box. Electro-Silicon Soap has equal 


merits. 
THE EvEctTRo SILicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. of dregs 


Gr ‘ 
ocers and Druggists sell eA or sediment. 


AROUND THE WORLD ia aii. 


Select parties leave New York, Eastward, Dec. 8 (list com- Chop Houses, Restaurants 
plete), and Jan. 5; from San Francisco, W estw: me, Nov. 20. and Hotels. 

Only twelve pe rope in each party. Positively best service. Z $ a 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 shanna New York. Cc. I. Evans & Sons, Hudson, N. Y. 
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LIQUEUR : 


bres Ghartreux : 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France; and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a knowl- 
edge of the elements of this’ delicious nectar. 


DODS SBBOOXDE 
















At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 









Copyright Wotices 





Class A, XXc, No. 154051, August 27, 1906—LiIBRARY oO! 
ConGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty 


| seventh day of August, 1906, Henry I: ames, of the United 


States, hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the 
title of which is in the following words, to wit: “Daisy 
Miller. By Henry Jaines, Jr.,” the right whereof he claims as 
author and proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 
cSaqnet) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from Oct. wees 1906. 


Class A, XXc, No. 154052, August 27, 1906 —Liprary 
or CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 
twenty-seventh day of August, 1906, Henry James, of the 
B nited States, hath deposited in this office the title of a 

BOOK, the title of which isin the following words, to wit: 


| “ An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr.,” the right 
| whereof he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with 


By ANTHONY HOPE | 


Author of “The Prisoner of Zenda” 


A romance like ‘“‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ The heroine, a light- | 
spirited, penniless English girl, goes to Kravonia to seek her fortune. | 
She has the good-luck to save the life of the Prince, who falls in love | 
with her. Stirring times then begin for the adventurous beauty ; the | 
story of her career becomes a galloping romance, in which reckless ad- | 
ventures, court intrigues, and hairbreadth escapes follow one another 
in quick succession. 
With Frontispiece. Price $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HrrBert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from Sept. 27, 1906. 





NO MUTTON CHOP 
OR WELSH RABBIT 
COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 








@® Niagara Falls 9 Hours from New York via NEW 
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